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EDITORIAL 
EXPANDING SUPPORT OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


For many years mission presses were essential to the publication 
of Christian literature. Most of those presses have closed up. Com- 
mercial presses now print the bulk of Christian literature. There 
still remains the problem of inducing commercial presses to publish — 
and distribute Christian literature. In times of anti-Christian 
excitement progress along this line is impossible. Such antipathy 
is now neglible. In consequence to-day commercial presses are 
publishing and distributing certain types of Christian literature. 
“The Little Bible” was published and is advertised by the Ka Ming 
Book Co., Shanghai. The Commercial Press published T. A. Yuan’s 
“Life of Jesus Christ” and invited another writer to prepare a book 
on “The History of Christian Thought.” The Chung Hwa Book Co., 
Shanghai, published N. Z. Zia’s “An Outline of Christianity” and Mr. 
S. C. Wang’s “An Outline of Chinese Religious Thought.” In a 
recently published “Anthology of Chinese Prose” two passages frei 
the New Testament were included as examples of good literary style. 
An increasing number of Chinese writers give quotations from the 
Bible. This is evidence of a growing awareness of Christian thought 
and ideals. It is another aspect of the way in which the Chinese are 
helping: make Christianity known in China. 


REPORTING CHINA 


Foie are notoriously hard to gather and collate i in China. Even 
for those living in China generalizing thereon is always risky. For 
those ten thousand miles away this risk is augmented. Yet there 
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are certain publications abroad on which we rely even though 
they do not always hit the bull’s-eye. The Foreign Policy Bulletin 
March 1, 1935 contains an article by T. A. Bisson (an ex-missionary 
to China) that is made up of such a mixture of fact and propagandie 
fiction that we feel called on to protest. Some statements, are, 
indeed, put backward. For instance the reference to the “growing 
instability of the Nanking Government”. That the Government has 
sought to ease off anti-Japanese agitation we admit. But where is 
Mr. Bisson’s “terroristic drive against all anti-Japanese elements”? 
Then, too, it is asserted that “Chiang Kai-shek’s military occupation 
of the Kiangsi Soviet districts has proved politically sterile’. Does 
the writer know of the reconstructive efforts being carried on in 
that same territory by the Government? To say that ‘“‘tens of 
thousands of civilians withdrew into western China with the Con.- 
munist armies rather than face return to Kuomingtang rule” sounds 
like wishful thinking. It certainly is not accurate! Where, too, 
are those new Soviet districts being set up as asserted? Whatever 
one’s ideas about Communistic ideology the Communists are at 
present on the run! That Japanese imperialism would like to make 
the Nanking regime an appendage is probably true. That it is as 
near becoming a fact as Mr. Bisson states can be viewed as prophecy 
only. Where did the Foreign Policy Association get its information? 
This is not the time or place to discuss this mis-information at 
length. We had looked, however, to the Foreign Policy Association 
to do straight reporting. Hereafter we must take its statements 
with more grains of salt than usual. Such reporting does not work 
for good feeling. A catastrophe may overwhelm China in the future. 
Who knows? But why make her out as more tottering and teetering 
than at the moment she actually is? | . | 


CHRISTIAN LOGIC 


To attempt to be logical on premises buried under historical ob- 
scurities is baffling. To accept the records of Christianity as though 
in every point they provide clear premises for logical deductions means 
to land in a cul de sac. Literal deductions thus derived hamper think- 
ing. Yet Christians should endeavor to be logical wherever possible. 
That is the same as saying they should push their accepted principles 
through to embodiment in action. Even in this connection there 
will be differences-of opinion as to what some principles concerned may 
have meant to those who brought them to birth. Logic under such 
- circumstances will land the logicians too far apart to make the work- 
ing of the principles involved amount to much. There are, however, 
Christian principles which are generally accepted. One’is that war 
is wrong. Yet how rarely does a Christian logically push that 
principle through to the point where he knows what, as an individual 
Christian, he ought to do about it. Most Christians just let others 
settle the matter for them. Hence the militarists have little dif- 
ficulty in being convincingly logical. The article on “Christianity 
and War’, in this issue, illustrates Christian logic as applied to an 
individual’s obligation. Evidently the writer feels that the Christian 
principle of love is either prohibitive as regards “mass murder” oF 
has little binding quality about it. Her argument is electric with 
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determination to act up to the logic of Christian love. One wonders 
how many other Chinese Christians have thus faced the logic of 
their faith. To this Christian there is something even more important 
than living! That is, the logic of the cross! In the West an increas- 
ing number of Christians are arriving at the same logical attitude, 
In China, outside of a few individuals, there is, little effort to find 
what the logical attitude of a Christian anent War must be. More 
Christians everywhere need training in such Christian logic. Were all 
those in China who sympathize with the position outlined in the 
article to become articulate they could soon make tkeir influence felt. 


MODERN MISSIONS MOVEMENT 


The first issue of the Bulletin of the Modern Missions Movement 
recently came to hand. It contains a list of the enterprises selected 
in thirteen “mission fields” as being worthy of special consideration. 
The Movement is getting down to bed rock. Herewith the list of 
enterprises selected in China. (1) Fanchiachuang Experimental 
Rural Center, three miles south-east of Paoting, Hopei. (2) National 
Committee for Religious Education. (3) Paoting Expanding Station- 
Program, Paoting, Hopei. (4) School of Science, Yale-in-China, 
Wuchang, Central China. (5) Union Middle School, Changsha, Hunan. 
(6) Medical Work:— (a) Hunan-Yale Hospital, (b) Hunan-Yale Me- 
dical College, (c) Hunan-Yale School of Nursing, all in Changsha, 
Hunan. All but one of these pieces of work is distinctly cooperative 
in nature. All of them look directly or indirectly towards social 
reconstruction. | 


There are some who are inclined to dismiss this Movement, as 
superfluous and even impertinent. That it has yet to prove itself 
must be admitted. Whether it will be the champion of an advance 
movement in Christian world effort or another lost spurt has yet to be 
determined. Yet those directing it are out to promote mission work 
and through the regular channels. All they aim to do is to state 
which pieces of work are, in their judgement, most promising. They 
are following up the assertions of the Laymen that some pieces of 
work do not gear into the modern mission purpose. Interestingly 
enough we heard a board secretary assert that in his scrutiny of the 
mission fields he found even more such pieces of work than the 
Laymen had mentioned. 


. These successors to the Laymen are starting a selective process 
that, if it continues, will have a large bearing on mission work within 
the next decade or so. Every missionary and mission would like to 
hold onto each piece of work he or they have started. But times, 
opportunities and calls have changed. Standards of mission work © 
have risen both at the home base and on the field. Much work built 
up when missionaries could only act individualistically does not fit into 
modern collective needs and cooperative necessities. It is necessary 
to sacrifice such pieces of work for something bigger. Individualistic 
planning and achievement must merge into collective planning and 
cooperative enterprises. Those individuals or groups who cannot 
submit to this merging will find themselves either sunk or in the 
backwaters of a forgotten bend in the river of service. No matter — 
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how far the Modern Missions Movement goes it is part of this process 
of the merging of small efforts into bigger ones and the submergence 
of efforts that no longer fit men’s expanding needs. Those boards or 
organizations which participate in this selective process seem to have 
more to gain than lose. | 


VOTING FOR PEACE 


What do the generality of people really think about war and such 
peace organizations as the League of Nations? In a democratie 
economy the attitudes of the people concerned should be the deciding 
factor in preventing the first and upholding the second. It all tos 
often works the other way. A governmental, or some other group, 


manipulates the situation so that the people are made to do some- 


thing as though they wanted it. Sometimes they do; but often they 
donot. To find out the popular attitude by a plebiscite is a new thing. 
In Great Britain such a plebiscite is under way to ascertain the 
strength of the popular will as regards both peace organizations 
and war. In the United States a more restricted plebiscite has been 
taken of college student opinion. The former when completed will, of 
course, be more determinative than the latter. Opinion in Great 
Britain is, so far, overwhelmingly in favor of the League of Nations. 
College editors in the United States give a small majority in the same 
direction while the students give a small majority against it. In both 
cases strong majorities are in opposition to armaments as the major 
foundation for national security and in favor of governmental control 
of the munitions’ traffic. When it comes to the question of what 
shall be done with an “invader” of any country there is still a 
substantial minority against any participation in war but the major- 
ity in both cases feels that under such circumstances their participa- 
tion in war might be justified. Since nowadays every group or 
government interested in war aims to justify it as defensive, it is 
evident that the problem of war is not yet solved. Nevertheless if 
the majority opinions as indicated are acted upon even a defensive 
war might be shorn of some of its profit and excuses. These plebis- 
cites show progress in desire to wipe an ancient blot off the escut- 
cheon of humanity. 

China accords with the British plebiscite as regards the League 
of Nations. So far as there is general thinking on the other issues 
China might, with some justification, take refuge behind the fact that 
both the plebiscites reveal that the issue of a defensive war is 
unsettled. For China might fairly be called a victim of invasion. 
But shall we let it rest there? On the contrary we find ourselves 
wishing that a somewhat similar plebiscite of Chinese Christian 
- ®pinion might be taken. Based on appropriate questions it would 
lead to the thinking on these issues that most Chinese Christians are 
not doing. It might break the general silence of Christianity in 
China thereon. Certainly if applied to most churches it would force 
them to face the relation of their Christian principles to the building 
of peace. Such a plebiscite would tend, also, to develop a conviction. 
There are probably more Chinese Christians motivated by the logic 
of love than are at present known. A plebiscite on peace in the 
ehurches in China is worth thinking about. cee: : 
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POPULATION CONTROL 


Most of the books and articles dealing with economic and liveli- 
hood conditions in China suggest at some point that China’s immense 
population is too huge for her means of subsistence. There is reason 
to believe that subsistence resources in China cannot be expected to 
overtake the needs of the population as it is. , That being so the 


_ question inevitably arises as to how the population might be con- 


trolled. In spite of the fact that it is a highly controversial question 
we feel justified in noting that interest in scientific methods of 
controlling the birth rate is reviving in China. Some clinics under 
expert guidance for passing on information under supervised con- 
ditions are in operation. The China Critic (April 4, 1935) contains 
four articles treating of various aspects of the problem... So far as 
we can discover the birth and death rates in China are not far apart. 
But both are disastrously high, being somewhere round thirty-five 
per thousand. But, here’s the rub, the infant mortality rate is 
somewhere about 200 per thousand! That is sheer waste! It is a 
terrible and futile drain on maternal energy! It is a devastating 
chill on the human spirit! But look on the other side! What would 
happen to China with her slowly developing means of subsistence if 
this waste were largely prevented? It might make confusion worse 
confounded! Yet at present much attention is being paid to medical 
and hygienic means to keep people alive. That is as it ought to be. 
But why not more attention also to the equally urgent issue of 
stopping the creation of lives born only to drop on the scrapheap 
of early death? To found orphanages to save a few picked off this 
scrapheap is worthy effort. But why keep the scrapheap? The 
medical profession in China, we have learned from a distinguished 
missionary member thereof, probably has little religious or moral 
doubts about modern population control ideology. But it does feel 
dubious as to whether anything effective can be done. The clinics 
so far founded in China to promote understanding of this problem, 
indeed, have probably not gone much further than acquiring some 
understanding of the peculiar and stupendous difficulties confronting 
their efforts... But these facts must not be utilized as excuses. 
Something more must be done to prevent lives from being born only 
to die early in addition to the continuance of efforts to keep them 
alive after they are born. Furthermore, while those who have the 
brains to study and find a solution to the problem are letting it slide 
because of their uncertainty about it, crude and often brutal methods 
to keep the birth rate down go unchecked. Cheap and often highly 
harmful information is easily ‘available. Infanticide, abortion etc. 
still go their fell way. What they leave undone pestilence and 
starvation complete. We are glad that interest in this issue is 
reviving in China. The solution is largely a medical question. But 
in view of the waste of life now going on attention to it is justified 
on both ethical and religious grounds. The Government should take 
cognizance of its obligation in relation thereto. Is it not as important 
to save life from being wasted in futile procreation as to save it 
from needless death afterwards? Does not the modern medical 
principle that prevention is better than cure apply to this stupendous 
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issue? To save life is both an ethical and religious obligation. 
Certainly there is in China’s need of population control a challenge 
that must be faced and surmounted! “ig | 


THE DEPRESSION IN CHINA | 


__China’s share in the world depression is becoming increasingly 
evident. The always grim economic struggle of the Chinese js 
becoming desperate. The slump looms in Shanghai. On Nanking 
Road, the main business thoroughfare, a considerable number of 


‘shops are closed. The number would have been much more aug- 


‘mented at Chinese New Year than it was were it not for the fact 


that landlords in many cases prefer to let rents go unpaid rather 


than to reduce them or close up businesses on such an important 
thoroughfare. Some rents have gone unpaid for a year. Shanghai, 
it is generally conceded, is now overbuilt so far as rentals in the 
higher brackets are concerned. Since Chinese New Year many 
factories, also, failed to reopen. This has added to the usual under- 
employment problem an unemployment pressure involving perhaps 
50,000 workers. Cotton, silk and match workers are especially hard 


hit. The wages of most workers except those in communications 


—post office, railroad, etc.—have taken a slump, in many cases 4 
big one. Some strikes have resulted therefrom. One big cotton 
mill—Chinese—was forced to go under the hammer to pay loans made 
by a British bank. This created a mild rumpus. The matter was 
settled amicably. The Shanghai Municipal Council has had to cut 


‘its expenditures by reason of the adverse effect of the situation upon 


its revenue. So strained was the situation that appeal for help has 
been made to the Nanking Government, through the Shanghai City 
Chamber of Commerce. Chinese capitalists in Shanghai, as in most 
other places, are trying to cast their burdens on the Government. 
Some concrete measures of relief have been devised. 


China’s rural dwellers, also, face a serious economic collapse. 


Rents and taxes maintain their vigor but prices, especially for rice 


and wheat, have fallen.. The Chinese farmer is worse off than usual. 
Present-day juggling of silver is to a larger extent the cause. Living 
standards have gone down. Labor, in general repressed as to 
activities and ‘with several lost strikes on the debit side, is on the 
defensive. Much resentment and desperation is creating pressure 
under the surface. While the Central Government is working 
assiduously, in. a number of centers, to rehabilitate rural life 


‘it is doing nothing to help out factory workers, which, though in 


the minority, are far from a negilible quantity so far as upsetting 
political stability is concerned. Though Communists are still in 
evidence—running mostly!—there are no obvious signs of any 
general outburst on account of this repression. The Chinese seem 
able to absorb an astonishing amount of adversity before seeing red. 
The Government is getting under the problem of rural welfare but 
that the Government has a responsibility in regard to general wel- 
fare is an idea that does not as yet stand out in the mass mind 
sufficiently te force the Government’s hands. | 7 
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Christanity and War. 
MISS P. S. TSENG | 

N the present world crisis, when the leading nations are oscillat- 

ing between democracy and dictatorship, between individual 
freedom and party control, between peace and war, it is very 
difficult for Christians, particularly Chinese: Christians, to take 

a definite stand. It is stated very clearly in the Bible that Jesus came 
to teach us how to love each other; and love brings peace, sympathy 
and co-operation. It seems quite plain, therefore, that Christians 
must follow and support their Leader who is the Prince of Peace. 


Yet since we cannot help seeing that the world is far from being 
peaceful, certain questions naturally arise in our minds. 


First, is war unavoidable? Some people believe that so long as 
we have races and nations, we shall always have war: since it:is 
said in the Bible that there will be wars and rumours of war, it is 
more or less predestined that mankind must suffer this purge. It 
only remains for us, therefore, to choose what cause to fight for, and 
is not necessary to choose between peace and war. This assumption 
is, however, erroneous. No doubt when the Anglo-Saxons were 
attacked by the Scots, the Picts and the Britons, a united Britain 
was something that they could not conceive of; and if any one had 
suggested then that they would all become one nation eventually, 
he would have been laughed to scorn and considered out of his wits. 
For the good of people as a whole, the different tribes of the British 
Isles were able to put aside their individual difficulties and form 
one unit. This proves that when people are sane and reasonable,. it 
is possible to overcome racial prejudice. The League of Nations is 
attempting to do something of this kind. Though it has failed in 
many respects, it is at least one step—a big step, too!—towards inter- 
national peace. Such a step would have been thought impossible 
even in the time of Napoleon. As to whether it is the will of God 
to curb war, we need only read the Sermon on the Mount to see 
what Christ directed His disciples to do. | 


Second, is it not necessary to clear away the debris so that we 
can rebuild; to have a revolution before we can make a new nation; 
to fight out the issue before we can have peace? This sounds very 
simple and straightforward, but unfortunately war by no means 
fulfils these functions. Look at Europe! It has not yet recovered 
from the effects of the World War. Take England, the most fortunate 
country during the war, what has she gained or rebuilt out of the 
debris? She has millions of people out of work, her trade in the 
Far East has decreased enormously and her people have to pay the 
highest taxes the nation has ever known. What is worse is that the 
nations having fought the late World War, which was to end war, 
have now to arm themselves even more than before. It does not 
seem that the situation leading to the late World War has been in 
any way cleared. We Christians must not help to sow the seeds of 
destruction. We cannot end war by means of war or generate love 
by hatred, any more than we can gather grapes from thorns or figs 


from thistles. 
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Third, is not war a righteous punishment for law-breaking 
nations? Some nations are so aggressive and put their faith so much 
in military force that they will never come to their senses until they 
suffer a military defeat. Thus argue the supporters of war. War 
may be a punishment but it is certainly not a cure. Take the Franco. 
Prussian war, for instance. France was beaten to the dust. Did she 
repent? Certainly not! Defeat only made her more anxious to equip 
her army and her navy and to keep the fire smouldering in prepara- 
tion for the conflagration of 1914. Again, in 1914, half the world 
believed that in joining the Allies they were fighting a righteous 
war, were giving Germany the proper punishment she deserved and 


were sure of its salutary influence. It will require an extraordinarily 


sanguine person to-day to say that Germany learned her lesson. 
Jesus never advocated punishment, for He clearly saw the futility of 
it. St. Paul was very explicit in his Epistle to the Romans that we 
must not be overcome by evil but rather overcome evil with good. 


Fourth, can a Christian stand aside when his nation is aggres- 
sively attacked by another? Is he not morally degraded by not 
upholding a war for self-defence? In the case of true aggression, 
there is usually no war at all. When we say one nation is aggres- 
sively attacked by another, it generally implies that the aggressor is 
much stronger than the persecuted, who often is not in a position 
to fight or even to resist passively. Take for instance China and 
Japan. It goes without saying that the Japanese are very aggressive 
in China. Can China fight her? The leaders of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment realise the situation and try their utmost to avoid any clash 
with the Japanese. They are not strong enough to say to the nation 
that we cannot possibly fight, or that if anything so foolish Is 
attempted it simply would bring about the final downfall of China. 
They are, however, acting on this principle, and they are right, though 
they are much blamed for their inertia. It seems strange that 
Christians are afraid to say what the Government dared to do, namely, 
not resist an aggressive nation. The idea the politicans have in their 
minds may be “we cannot fight now, so we will wait until we are 
ready”. Surely by the time they are ready, it will no longer be a war 
of self-defence between unequal forces; that is to say it will no longer 
be a war against aggression but a war of revenge. Jesus Christ never 
wanted to form an earthly kingdom, hence He never actually acted 
against Roman-rale. “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s” is His command. 
He was much more opposed to things that are against the law of 
God than the things that are against the traditions or sentiments 
of man. If any people could follow the Sermon on the Mount or 
obey His new commandment, civil and international wars are bound 
to cease. | 

Fifth, ought we not to defend the weak and the helpless—the 
women and children in time of war? Jesus Christ was not afraid 
of the strong but He never advocated defending the weak to the 


extent of shedding blood. In the Garden of Gesthemane He must 


have realized perfectly the weakness of His disciples. They were 4 
very small band compared with the Roman legions, without even the 
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sympathy and support of their own nation. Yet Christ did not 
encourage them to use the sword. He who had always brought help 
to the sick and succour to the dying, was willing to let the weak 
disciples die undefended at the hands of the Romans and the Jews. 
Why? There must be something higher than saving their lives. Life 
is necessary because it embodies and expresses the personality of a 
human soul, but, if death,—the cessation of life—can complete and 
ennoble personality even more than life, then death has a higher 
value. The value of life and death lies in:—whether it can uplift our 
souls; whether it gives us more freedom; and whether it befits us 
better for the kingdom of God. This is as true of a nation as it is 
true of an individual. God has many times allowed His chosen people 
to be Seren by other nations in order to lead them closer to 
Sixth, did not Jesus use force in chasing out the money-changers 
and the pigeon-sellers? Did He not curse the fig tree and suffer 
the pigs to be thrown into the sea? It is true that Jesus sometimes 
used means to suppress something which was a public offence, but 
only to curb its power and never to the point of taking human life. 
lf necessity should arise when He had to choose between sacrificing 
His own life and that of others, He would choose to die Himselt. 
The scene in the Garden of Gethsemane amply proves this. The 
modern idea of freedom is we must have freedom to live, but have 
we thought that we also have freedom to die—not to die on the 
battlefield at the instigation of others or for conventional sentiments, 
but for the peace of the world, for carrying out the Christian prin- 
tiple of love, and for founding the kingdom of heaven on earth? — 


The standard of Jesus is plain and absolute. Others may act as 
they like but we canot retaliate. Others may disobey God’s law but 
we must follow His teaching. We must act as if the kingdom of 
God were already here. There is no room in Jesus’ way of life for 
reprisals or self-defence. Love reigns supreme. 


Such is the standard of Jesus, and it ought to be the standard 
of all Christians; but the world is far from accepting it; in fact that 
world is all for war. Apart from the instinct of the struggle for 
existence, traditional jealousy and fear, the war psychology is actually 
nurtured by the following factors: | 


1. Ignorance. Communication has been made easy throughout 
the world during the last hundred years, yet the ignorance of the 
nations about each other is still most amazing. The Europeans may 
laugh at the Chinese for believing such rubbish as that foreigners’ 
cut out babies’ eyes and ears to make. medicine; but did not the 
English public believe that during the Great War the Germans cut 
of childrens’ hands and used human fat to make glycerine? Most 
people cannot imagine foreigners as individuals but as one block— 
either good or bad, chiefly bad. The very word “foreign” suggests 
something unknown. In the face of such ignorance, is it surprising 
that a few politicians can work up the nation into a feverish state 


about war at the least provocation? | 
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_ 2 Prejudice.- Prejudice is a false interpretation of facts due 
to ignorance and the fear of the unknown. Once a prejudice js 
formed, itis very difficult to eradicate. In international relations, 
no serious attempt has been made to clear up misunderstanding, 
The Chinese believe that all foreigners are agents of some form of 
imperialism, while most foreigners believe China to be semi-barbarous 
and all her officials corrupt. It is as impossible for the English to 
understand the magnetic power of Hitler in Germany as for the 
Americans to appreciate the death of those Japanese generals who 
committed suicide on hearing of the death of their Emperor. Yet 
to hide their ignorance, people will put forward theories—often 
detrimental to the nation described—and proceed to believe them. 
It is generally the people who know least about another country that 
have the strongest opinions against it. | . 

| 3. Propaganda. War propagandists are many and various. 
Some of them are unconscious instruments of unseen powers behind 
the scene; but some are quite clear in their minds about what they 
are doing and do it with zest and skill. Among those in the 
foremost -rank are the journalists. They purposely fan up the 
flames of hatred between nations either at the hint of their govern- 
ments or to effect a better sale of their paper by means of sensational 
news. Since the taste of the public is generally low, an accusation 
against foreigners, or an attempt to shift blame on them, will always 
find willing ears. During a war all truths are distorted in the press; 
the good points of the enemy are minimized or suppressed entirely; 
the warring actions—which the condemning nation herself would 
not hesitate to adopt if necessity demands—are magnified and 
elaborated with gruesome details. 
| Next come the ammunition merchants. Their business is to 
‘sell arms. So long as there is some war threatening, or going on, 
their business is assured. They consider wars as God’s mercy to 
them rather than indefensible crimes. *Sir Robert Hadfield, the 
chairman of Vickers Ltd. and Hadfields Ltd. (two leading British 
‘armament concerns) addressing their share-holders at their annual 
meeting 1934 said, “Happily a favourable turn of events has followed. 
We are indeed devoutedly thankful for present mercies, but may | 
add that for what we hope we are about to receive, may the Lord 
make us truly thankful. And I say this in no irreverent spirit.” At 
the same meeting the chairman was asked by Miss Eleanor Rath- 
‘bone why Vickers had advertised tanks in Germany despite the 
fact that Germany was forbidden by the peace treaty to have tanks. 
‘The chairman got round it by saying that German newspapers had 
a wider circulation in South American countries than the British 
papers and would effect a better sale. The armourers are true 
internationalists, they will sell their arms to any one regardless 
whether the customers are friends or enemies. In 1915 when 
Germany had urgent need of nickel, England exported twice as much 
‘nickel to Sweden as in the two previous years put together; of the 


-*Charles A. Seldon—New York Times quoted by the Peking and Tientsis 


Times, June 5th 1934. 
7‘Arms and Men” by the editors of Fortune, March 1934. 
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total import of 504 tons 70 were reshipped to Germany, the remaining 
434 tons were used in Sweden for manufacturing munitions—also 
for Germany. Again France had to scratch hard for iron and steel; 
month after month, the German heavy industries exported an 
average Of 150,000 tons of scrap iron, steel or barbed wire to Switzer- 
land, where it was then transported to France. France in her turn 
sold chemicals to Lonza Co. a Swiss industrial concern and thence — 
to the munition works in Germany. Thus for profit and power it 
is possible for people to forget their nationalities and work in inter- 
national cooperation. In 1933 Hitler sued a German journalist for 
having made the statement that Skoda (and through Skoda Schneider- 
Creusot) had contributed to his campaign expenses. Hitler never 
made a direct denial of the charge, thus it seems possible for a 
French armament firm to support the one man who is most likely 
to disturb the peace of France. If people can do all these things for 
war, Why are we Christians so afraid to do it for peace? 


Then come the diplomatic and political people in the govern- 
ments. It will not be too much to assume that the average sane man 
does not want war. He is essentially a peaceful creature. Yet it is 
he who rushes into the battle field, suffers terrible mutilation, and 
gets killed at the very first sound of the bugle. Why? Because he 
believes implicitly what his government tells him. He is told that 
his nation has been insulted, his country is in danger, his rights of 
life and liberty are threatened, and his wife and children will be 
starved: all through no fault of his own or on the part of his own 
nation but solely on account of the sheer wickedness of the enemy; 
and he believes them all; naturally he will fight to the last ounce 
of his blood. | | 

Toa young idealist the appeal to fight for freedom, right, peace, 
and civilization itself will never fail. But is such, in reality, the 
genesis and motive of a modern war? Surely not. It has been 
repeatedly proved that wars are waged for the sake of domination, 
markets and territory, having nothing whatsoever to do with 
freedom, right, peace, or civilization. The nation that is about to 
attack terrifies its own citizens with fears of impending invasion. 
The governments know it well. That is why there are so many 
secret treaties, not so very secret to their enemies as to their own 
public, who, once getting hold of the true story, may be chilled to 
the bone and automatically stop all wars. ‘Such secret treaties were 
tigned between the Entente Powers in the Great War but kept in 
the profoundest secrecy from the public, which was just then suffer- 
ing voluntary martyrdom in a frantic effort to salvage civilization 
and humanity. They were only published by the Revolutionary 
Government of Russia in 1917. If we examine these documents we 
shall find nothing whatever about world peace, disarmament, or even 
mutual understanding. They were all concerned with ambition, greed, 
power, territory and high finance. Yet thousands, nay, millions of 
heople were duped into death through all the four years. If they 
had known a fraction of the truth, the War would have made a 
different story. The saddest part is, in spite of this tremendous 
‘facrifice, men have learnt nothing about the genesis and motive 
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of war. Mr. C. E. Montague puts it in these words, “Prussia, beaten 
out of the field, had won in the souls of her conquerors’ rulers. They 
had become her pupils.” 

Writers of history, fiction, plays and magazines and books of 
all kinds are very frequently promoters of war. Excepting a very 
small minority, even the best of them have little good to say about 
foreigners. Literature has a most subtle influence over people of 
all ages and sexes but especially over the young, who, while their 
minds are still plastic are not taught to sympathize, trust or respect 
God’s children across the frontier, but are instilled with a spirit of 
fear, jealousy and abhorrence. In recent years people like Mr. H. G. 
Wells have made a noble attempt to broaden the mental horizon of 
their readers in the matter of international perspective, but those 
who follow their example are few and far between. To-day writers 
of the ultra-national type practically dominate the field. 


Shortly after the Japanese invasion into Manchuria, the Japan- 
ese delegation to the Institute of Pacific Relations Biennial Confer. 
ence, 1931, distributed a booklet in which numerous anti-Japanese 
passages found in Chinese school text-books were systematically 
gathered and quoted, whereupon the Chinese got together and soon 
produced an equally well authenticated catalogue of anti-Chinese 
texts used in Japanese schools. There is no doubt both nations are 
doing their best to stir up mutual fear and hatred through the 
printed page. A cursory glance at current literature will convince 
one of this fact. 

_ In view of recent events both in the Far East and in Europe, we 
are constantly warned that we may be on the eve of another world 
war. The material for the conflagration is all here—armament, 
organization and war psychology. With the fever of war on then, 
people become unreasonable and fail to see their lack of logical 
deduction. When Germany attacked France by way of neutral 
Belgium, it was considered by the allies to be the greatest offence 
against civilization and humanity. But when one of the allies, 
namely, Japan, attacked the Germans in Tsingtao by way of neutral 
Shantung, they could not be brought to see the analogy between the 
two cases. Such is the potency of war psychology. It so distorts 
things that the belligerent nations honestly believe themselves to be 
in the right and the enemy in the wrong. Even religious bodies 
are no exceptions; in fact, they are not nearly so internationally- 
minded as their misguided brethren who worship Mammon in world- 
wide concord. 

The horrors of modern warfare can be easily imagined by any 
one who has seen a machine gun or an aeroplane. Not only the 
armed forces but the whole nation, civilians, women and childre# 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, will be exposed t 
gunfire. There is no distance which the aeroplane cannot reach. All 
notions of chivalry will be discarded. The only thing that matters 
will be, who can kill most. Indeed, “if mankind does not end war, 
war will end mankind.” As followers of Christ, who is the Prince 
of Peace, and lover of mankind, we have little room left for doubt 
as to the right course to adopt... 
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_ Life, like money, is for use. If it is all used up in an instant 
for some great purpose, we call it sacrificing one’s life for a noble 
cause. If on the other hand it is slowly used up, we call it work. If 
we set life’s value on the spiritual plane, we will not sacrifice it for 
material gain alone, either to ourselves or even to our beloved nations, 
because it is of small value compared with the thing we consider 
the highest. If we die for peace by refusing to fight under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, it will not be a waste of life. If we have to 
die, if we have to make the supreme sacrifice, if war cannot be averted 
and we must kill or be killed, surely a Christian should offer himself 
on the Altar of God and not on that of Mars. 


After all, what is the value of life even apart from the Christian 
standpoint? The value of life is found in its creativeness. If by the 
sudden cessation of this physical life greater good is created, then 
life has fulfilled its purpose. The sin of murder and war is just this: 
we take another man’s life, we stop up a fountain of creative power, 
we rob posterity of the good and beauty and truth which the man 
has the potentiality of creating. Christ, who is no other than the 
life, says of Himself, “The Son of Man cometh not to take away 
life, but to give life and to give it more abundantly.” 


War may be inevitable as many people stoutly maintain. If so, 
it only impels us to come to a decision as to what we shall do when 
caught in its meshes. We cannot evade the question or shirk our 
responsibility. Was it not Carlyle who said that every noble work 
was at first impossible? Let us attempt the impossible! It is not 
so much the actual solution itself that matters to a Christian as the 
attempt to find it. Obviously no single solution can suffice for a 
eternity. Each generation has to face this problem afresh. But the 
principle remains the same: the true disciple of Christ must take up 
his own cross and follow Him even unto Calvary for His sake. He 
must act as if the Kingdom of God were already here irrespective of 
actual conditions. | 


But is it an impossibility that we are attempting? Emphatically 
no! While political and economic conditions are powerful factors in 
the production of war, they are themselves mere tools of war-minded- 
ness. Politics and economic forces are war-making only when we 
make them so. To say that by drastically reforming the political and 
economic systems of the world, war will disappear of its own accord, 
is to miss the point altogether. The reformed systems will produce 
afresh crop of wars, that is all. To do away with war, we must get 
to the root of the matter and eradicate war-mindedness. After all, 
it is really a simple matter. We just have to make up our minds 
and honestly refuse to give in to Mars. Let us chase him out of our 
governments: no secret diplomacy, no armament. Let us chase him 
out of our printing press: no perversion of truth, no fanning up of 
mutual hatred. Let us chase him out of our business offices, our 
factories, our schools, and our homes, yea, and our very hearts, for 
all the rest will be of no avail unless we enthrone God in our heart 
of hearts. Where is a will there is a way. Secular pacifists like Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson and Mr. (now Lord) Bertrand Russell, Prof. 
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Einstien possess this will to peace, and they have not been ata losg 
to find a way. In this one respect at ieast they seem to be more 
followers of Christ than most of us professed Christians. Truth js 
but one; they that have the more faith get it. If we do not look 
sharp, we may find ourselves supporting the system of war, leaving 
the non-Christians alone to attempt the impossible. 


Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” According 
to the life of J esus, war is certainly incompatible with Christianity, 
We must not be ashamed of His Truth nor be afraid of His way, the 
way of the cross. The Light has indeed come but the darkness con- 
prehendeth it not. 

This article is but a poor attempt to reflect the Light. If it is 
not clear, it is the fault of the mirror and not of the Light. His 
command is clear and unequivocal; “Love your enemies.” And we 
are to pray “forgive our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.” Let us obey, in life and in death, with faith, courage 
and humility. | 


~ Communism in Fukien 
T. L. LIN 


KR 


N the past six years communism and its concomitant banditry 
‘have played great havoc in China. Great areas in Anhwéi, 
Kiangsi and Fukien have been reduced to ashes. In them the 
National Government has met with unexpected opposition. It 

was not until the sixth great campaign against them that the 
national armies were able to crush the main red force and reclaim 
the border districts of Kiangsi and Fukien which had been so long 
under the red regime. The social problems, however, which were 
one of the main causes of communism, and which in many cases were 
created by communism itself, are far from being solved so far as 
Fukien is concerned. 


Until very recently, it was almost eensaible to point to a single 
district in Fukien that had not been overrun by Communists or 
bandits, the latter often borrowing the name of the former. 
the sixty-four districts of the province, only twenty-six were com: 
paratively safe from attack; fourteen were entirely occupied for 4 
short period; five were occupied for more than a year; and six were 
occupied from three to six years. The provincial capital itself was 
threatened several times. Our foreign friends were ever ready 1 
embark on their gun-boats and leave the cities of their sojourn. The 
more well-to-do Chinese classes took refuge in Shanghai and Hong- 
kong. 

The communist troubles kept provincial authorities so constantly 
preoccupied with preventive devices that little time was left fot 
reconstructive work. Business men lamented that the times weré 
bad and that the good old days of peanperity were gone. The future 
of Fukien became a serious question. 
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Now that the main force of the Communists in Fukien has been 
crushed, the provincial authorities and those who are interested in 
the welfare of the Fukienese, are able to consider the whole situation 

and devise means of putting things to rights. The main cause of 
communism in China is not merely political or ecdnomic; it is social. 
The charge is not denied that the Reds in the past received sub- 
stantial sums of money every year from foreign sources as subsidy 
for communistic propaganda. The fact is admitted that drought and 
flood reduced many of the farmers to the utmost poverty, making 
them ready tools in the hands of red leaders. But over and above 
these factors was the consciousness of the farmers that they were 
not being given a square deal by society or the nation. This provided 
fertile soil for the germination and growth of communistic seed. 


The above opinions have been confirmed by conversations with 
refugees and various reports of careful observers, among which is a 
report by two former students who were recently sent by the Com- 
mission of Education to make a thorough investigation of the restored 
districts of Tsung-an, Chien-yang, Sha-hsien, Lien-cheng, and Yung- 
an. Let us look at two of these districts. 


Tsung-an before its occupation by the Communists on January 
1, 1931, was a prosperous district with a population of 130,000. It 
exported annually 500,000 piculs of rice, two million dollars’ worth 
of the Wu-yee tea, $200,000 of timber, and $100,000 of tobacco leaves. 
Notwithstandings this prosperity, there was a wide gap between the 
wealthy and the poor classes; soldiers stationed there were barbarous 
and oppressive; officials were greedily sucking the very blood of 
the farmers and laborers. The latter were finally driven to extremes. 
They cried for redress but no attention was paid to them. - Conse- 
quently they gave willing ears to communist propagandists. This 
discontent smouldered first in the villages. Then the fire spread to 
the district center, which fell and remained in the hands of the Com- 
munists: for ‘almost three years: As to the way the Communists | 
treated the people of the captured districts, that will be described 
presently. Let us look first at the other selected district. 


‘Sha-hsien, a commercial center of the five districts of Yu-chi, 
Ta-tien, Nin-hua, Yung-an, and Min-chi, boasted of the name of the 
“Silver Sand Hsien” given to it by the Fukienese. But to corrupt 
officials and soldiers and tax farmers it was an inexhaustible silver 
mine from which to dig up fortunes. Note taxes alone. There were 
official taxes and unofficial contributions, the latter exceeding the 
former several times. Just before the fall of the city to the Reds 
on January 24, 1934, there were twenty-three enforced unofficial 
contributions, all of which the Reds promised to do away with as 
soon as they had entered the city.. The populace was ready for a new 
regime but did not foresee the miseries that would follow its coming. 


In Fukien there are no great landlords comparable to those 
in the northern provinces, to say nothing of those in European coun- 
tries. Still landlords were landlords even in the northern districts 
of Fukien. Many of them were harsh and grasping to the limit. 
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They were the friends of the officials; their sons turned out to he, 
though educated, the publicans of the community. They were the 
village gentry, who fawned on civil and military officials and devoured 
the residue of their victims. This was true in all communism in- 
fested districts, especially in the district of Lien-cheng which later 
became one of the strongholds of Generals Chu and Mao. These 
two leaders of the red army first invaded the western part of Fukien 
in 1929 with their “succor the poor and crush the rich” slogan. 
They captured the imagination of a number of young people who 
thought that any change in the social system would be better than 
the system under the control of the gentry. | 


Space does not permit additional examples. Suffice it to say that 
communism in Fukien with all its accompanying evils would not 
have been possible had it not been promoted under the promise of 
the readjustment of social conditions. We remember that bandits 
were rife in the latter days of the Ming Dynasty. They finally got 
beyond the control of the national armies and undermined the very 
foundation of the empire. We are apt to think that history is repeat- 
ing itself in the communistic revolt of our own day. In reality this 
latter is not merely a repetition of history; it is the wakening self- 
consciousness: of the common people fighting for the right to live. 
If the communist leaders had really relieved their intense suffering, 
nothing in the world could have separated them from the new 
system. But the Communists failed sadly! Their regime was no 
better, and even worse, than the old gentry-official system. Let us 
see how they defeated their own professed purpose, and kicked the 
people back into the fold of the National Government. 


First, the Communists incorporated in their system the worst 
elements of the community—the bandits and the ruffians. Thus the 
elements most feared and hated by the people were set over them 
as their mentors and rulers. Though victimized by the gentry and 
landlords, they had been, at least, suffering under a long-established 
and familiar system. But the social ideology of the bandit chiefs 
and ruffian bosses was entirely different. There was neither tradi- 
tion nor precedent to back up their rule. Their misrule caused the 
common people to mistrust them as leaders together with the com- 
munistic system as a whole. : 


Second, the communist leaders harassed the people with over- 
organization. Take Lien-cheng for example. As soon as the district 
fell into the hands of the Reds, organizations began to appear 
sporadically like bamboo shoots in spring. There were the Soviets 
of various ranks. the Red Guard, the Youth’s Vanguard, the 
Children’s Band, the Women’s Association, the Nursing Group, the 
Laundry Group, the Judicial Board, the Education Board, the Cultural 
Committee, the Purgation Committee, etc. etc. The very names of 
these organizations with their Soviet-Russian connotations were 
enough to daze the common people, let alone the fact that they were 
forced to join them. Every one was forced, indeed, to join several 
of them at one and the same time. The people became so busy defend- 
ing the new “Soviet State” and promoting its “welfare” that they 
had no time to earn their own livelihood. ; | 
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Third, agrarian questions found: no solution the red. 
regime ; rather, they were made worse through unscientific allotment | 
of land and inhuman treatment. In the occupied districts: the com- 
munist leaders made: several attempts to fulfill: their promise of 

B giving land “according to the mouth”. But they never succeeded in 
solving the problem of how much land each person should receive. 
In one district they based their calculation on the number of villages. 
But the fact that the villages and the arable land surrounding them 
eomprised differing areas prevented any equality of allotment when 
done, as it was, in a hasty way. Thus a person in a small village 
was able to get five mou (five-sixths of an acre), while one in a large 
village got only two- or three-tenths of a mou. This unequal treat- 
ment disgusted many a farmer who had expected a thorough land 
reform with the coming of the Communists. Even with the unequally 
wiht a the farmers were not allowed to pursue their anne 
unmoleste 


Fourth, the red army levied men and grain from the farms Fe 
such a monstrous extent that villages were practically depopulated 
and most of the allotted fields remained uncultivated. In their long- 
drawn-out struggles with the national forces, the Communists needed 
every able-bodied man at the front and every woman and child behind 
the lines as auxiliaries. Many adults were killed in battle, or escaped 
across the lines, or were shot down by the red officers in their 
attempts to run away. Then with the grip of an economic blockade 
tightening round them, the red army had to levy as much food-stuff 
as possible from the farms. Many old village people, thus threatened 
with imminent death by hunger, took to the woods with their 
helpless grandchildren there to cheat death for ‘a short time with 
bark, leaves, and mosses. It is claimed that the Len-cheng people 
have discovered in the past few years more than ten kinds of edible © 
‘| plants. But these plants were only able to stave off death for a few 
4 months at most. Then the people became sick and died. 


fs Fifth, while eager to demolish the old ethical and social institu- 
i- Mtions the red leaders did not succeed in planting institutional ideas 
1¢ Mof permanent value in the psychology of the people. They confiscated 
n- Mor destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of property; but they gave 

fjthe people no new ways of making a living. They massacred thous- 
r- Mands of the so-called reactionaries; though for their crude and 
ct @ barbarous methods they themselves were mutely but doggedly judged 
ar Mby the people as reactionaries. They taught children to. kill 
ts Mothers and to curse their own parents; they encouraged women to 
he Meet aside all the precepts of propriety; but they soon discovered that 
he Hthe women and children became so uncontrollable as to threaten 
‘al Btheir own discipline. Their regime was, in short, one of deceit, 
of suspicion, hate, and savagery! : 


Such were the seeds of self-destruction in the communist regime. 
Finally, stripped of spiritual and physical assets, that regime was 
no longer able to withstand the tremendous pressure brought upon 
it by the National Government. It was crushed and the districts: 
it occupied now await rehabilitation. 
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What steps is the provincial government taking toward the 
reconstruction of these former communism-infested districts? 
Politically, it is charging the local officials and soldiers with the 
responsibility of helping the refugees to return to their villages and 
of protecting them from petty bandits and ruffians. It is also pre- 
paring to train and organize the people into self-defending corps 
which will give them a sense of the safety of life and property even 
after the soldiers are withdrawn. Of course when conditions are fully 
settled, they will be taught to exercise civil powers in their local 
governments. | 


Economically, the provincial government is trying to make it 
possible for the refugees to return home. They are given sufficient 
sums for traveling expenses and other facilities on their homeward 
trips. While the complicated land problems need time for solution, 
the people in the former communist territory are assured of enough 
land for farming for the time being. A farm-loan department has 
been organized to enable the people to start off their first year of 
farming with small amounts of cash, seeds or implements. It is also 
planned to help the people organize cooperative societies in the 
villages. 
_. Educationally, it is deemed that a special kind of training is 

needed to direct the thought of the people into the right channels, 
to acquaint them with the duties of citizenship, and to improve their 
ways of making a living. For this purpose a teacher-training institute 
is being organized which will soon turn out a hundred and twenty 
teachers to open special schools in the nineteen reclaimed districts. 


But it must be remembered that all such measures must be 
undertaken with social reconstruction as their final goal. The old 
unjust social standards were thrown down with the coming of the 
Communists; the new ones set up by them were tried and have failed 
utterly. “What shall we do now?” is the question that must be care 


fully answered by us all. 
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Some Religious Problems of China 
| Z. S. ZIA | 
IP RESENT-DAY China is in transition. The religious problems 


arising in connection therewith are not so much concerned with 

the smoothing over of the difficulties of this period, as with 

the objectives and goals which we hope certain Christian 
institutions will reach in the future. The writer keeps Protestant 
Christianity in the background whenever he deals with certain 
religious problems of present-day China. He is not thinking of one 
Christian communion or institution only when he uses an illustration, 
for instance. For the sake of convenience, he groups a number of 
problems under the following headings :—(1) self-support and detour 
methods; (2) corporate mind and individualism; (3) Christiaa 
education and the mass-production method; (4) church leadership 
; and (5) the place of church-supported 
schools, 
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To begin with the first problem, the writer will suggest a few 
ways by which certain local churches are trying to be self-support- 
ing. One large city church has invited three college men to be its 
pastors. All of them are self-supporting. Two of them teach in a 
municipal school while the other is engaged in business. The work 
done by the pastors for the church is conditioned: by their teaching 
schedule and business responsibility. In the opinion of the writer, 
these three self-supporting pastors can easily be classified as lay 
preachers except that they have received theological training and 
have been ordained. It may be that they find this method of self- 
support more feasible than the ordinary method of collecting “dues” 
from the members of the church. Certainly they have helped the 
church tide over all the financial difficulties of these hard times. 


One small Chinese church in Shanghai has been self-supporting 
since the day of its founding. The founder, who was a physician- 
preacher, never drew any salary from the church. Instead he had 
houses built to rent on the same premises. Since his death, there 
has been persistent effort on the part of the members of one family 
to gain control of church affairs and property. The financial problem 
has never confronted that church because of the sufficiency of the 
rentals from the said houses. But the paid pastor and two Bible 
women have to be obedient to the members of that family. Most of 
the church members are not approached for annual membership dues. 
Since the death of its founder there have been, unfortunately, quarrels 
among the members of the church. | 


One rural church, with a history of over fifty years, is located 
ina thriving village near Soochow. Over thirty families have joined 
the church. Most of them are well off financially. An old member of 
the church told me that he sold over $600 worth of rice last fall. But 
the pastor told me that he gave only $1.50 for the support of the 
ministry last year. The pastor also told me that the total amount 
of contributions for the support of the ministry collected last year 
was $12 only. Evidently the one who contributed $1.50 was the most 
generous giver. A school teacher in that village told me that the 
Christian farmers in that village have been accustomed to receive 
blessings of all kinds for the last forty years or more, and have not 
yet learned to give even one-hundredth of their annual income. It 
may be that this particular rural church is the spoiled child of a 
certain denomination. After a period of fifty years, the parents still 
want to pet him and call him a darling. Can self-support be achieved 
under such circumstances ? | : 


The three instances mentioned above illustrate my point that the 
methods employed in such cases will either hinder or delay the 
present self-support movement in China. In no one of these cases 
has the objective of self-support been reached. Church members have 
hot been taught to give for the support of the ministry; nor have 
they learned to shoulder responsibility of any kind. Whither will 
the church in China go if church leaders only resort to such detour 
methods, which while they smooth over the financial difficulties, 
actually dodge the issues involved in the self-support movement? 
Furthermore, those who attempt to solve this problem merely from 
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the financial angle will fail because, as the writer sees it, the problem 


of self-support is primarily religious. The three churches mentioned 
above are financially capable of supporting paid pastors. But because 
of the wrong attitudes, which the leaders of the respective church 
boards have shown toward money matters, the real issues involved 
in the problem of self-support are left unsolved. ; 


The Southern Methodist Church in China has worked out a ten. 
year self-support plan which emphasizes the spiritual values of the 
undertaking as much as the gradual realization of the financial goals of 
the local churches. That plan is also coupled with an adult education 
and stewardship program that should teach church members to 
assume a largér share in the financial and other affairs of their 
church. The missionaries of that church are determined to see it 
through; and many of the Chinese church leaders are equally willing 
to experiment with the said plan even though they are suffering 
personal inconveniences thereby. Only with a methodical plan syste- 
matically carried out can the church in China hope to be self-support- 
ing in the future. 


The second problem will remain unsolved for many decades to 


come. But as it becomes more acute to many of the church workers 
and in certain educational centers, the writer brings this old problem 
again to the attention of the readers. Whenever we go we find a 
noticeable group of so-called “Christians in spirit”. They are always 
with us even though they have not clearly seen their way to join 
the organized church. Some of them are efficient workers in mission 
schools, hospitals, and even churches. Their reasons for staying out 
of the Christian Fold are many. One of the common reasons, often 
heard, is that their parents do not want them to be members of the 
church. According to my personal observation, these “Christians in 
spirit” usually follow their own desires and preferences in matters 
of marriage and vocation. But when they are approached by pastors 
and missionaries on the question of church relationship, they seek 
refuge behind their aged parents. To be sure they have shown their 
filial trust in their Heavenly Father. Is this a religious or a family 
problem ? 

We have frequently listened to leaders of the Christian Student 
Movement in China on the subject of “Christian Unity” or “The 
Church -Universal’’. They are anxious that all denominational 
differences be done away with as soon as possible; and that all the 
Christians, particularly the Christian students, should come together 
and automatically become members of one great Fellowship—‘“The 
Church Universal’. To show their sincerity and conviction in this 
matter, they have virtually withdrawn from denominational churches. 
Most of them claim that they have embraced a superior type of the 
Christian religion and that their Christian experiences, even though 
only a few years old, are original rather than hereditary. For this 
reason they do not hesitate to start new movements, religious oF 
social, in order to show their originality and creativeness. I have 
met many of the leaders of Christian students and found that they 
were ignorant of the history of Christianity in general, and the 
history of their own denominational mission in China in particular. 
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Their views seem to be broad and all-embracing, and yet they are 
just as individualistically inclined as some of their former church 
“posses”. Some of them are returning to the church; others are 
forlorn; still others are organizing their own “churches”. Many of 
them have identified themselves with social and charitable organiza- 
tions, both private and public. 


The writer has no grievance against independents. He admires 
them. But he also hopes that some day these “Christians in spirit” 
and non-participating church members will realize that the organized 
church is “the body of Christ. Christians are like cells of the body; 
some become brain cells, and some become cells of other parts of 
the body. The historic denominational churches are but limbs and 
organs of the one body. ‘A few cells cannot live independently of the 
body, nor can they function when separated from the body. Only 
parasites can live on the body without becoming cells thereof. The 
future of Christianity in China depends much on the attitude of 
Christians towards the organized Church. Why should they not be 
good and responsible members of an organized local church before 
seeking to be leaders and officers of “The Church Universal’? 


Thinking corporately and cooperatively is an art which requires 
proper training. To build self-propagating, self-supporting, and self- 
governing churches in China requires self-respecting, self-disciplined, 
and self-sacrificing leaders thereof. Individualistic showmanship and 
whirlwind campaigns will not bring about a churchless Kingdom of 
God in China. Furthermore, the organized churches are here. That 
for which some of the pioneer missionaries and early Chinese converts 
sowed blood and precious lives in the past century, cannot easily be 
uprooted by arguments and emotional preaching! 


We now come to the third problem to which many of our church © 
leaders are ready enough to give a clear-cut answer; yet in facing 
the actual situation they do not know how to meet the issue. | 


_ Christian education or religious education is a subject in which 
many of the younger missionaries and Chinese church workers are 
interested. There has been some misunderstanding on the part of 
certain over-cautious missionaries and their Chinese colleagues about 
this movement. They regard the religious education program as 
a slow and costly one, and too much secularized. They even think 
that with the introduction of the religious education program for the 
local church, evangelistic fervor and the work of the Holy Spirit 
will be held in check. A Chinese pastor of a large city church told 
me recently that he had about two hundred people sign pledge cards 
to become Christians after a ten-day evangelistic campaign. Follow- 
ing this good report, he hinted that the religious education method 
is too slow and does not yield fruitful results. I did not choose to 
argue with him as he had “facts” up his sleeves. But I said to 
myself :— “Some pastors and missionaries are satisfied with numerical 
results; I am looking for changed lives and Christ-like character.” 
Itis much easier for one to point to the blueprint chart of an imagin- 
ary heaven and hell and ask the audience to choose the place to which 
they want to go, than for one to lead some of the weak brethren to 
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follow the narrow path in their daily lives. Quality and not quant. 
ity should distinguish the Christian life! | 

! Whence come the nominal Christians? Who let them into the 
Christian Fold? Was it a Sunday school teacher who introduced 
‘them to the preacher-in-charge? Was it a Christian parent who 
commanded his children to join the church? Was it an instructor 
of the Bible in a mission school who influenced his students to become 
nominal Christians only? Undoubtedly a small percentage of nominal 
Christians were the fruits of the work of such. But by far the 
majority of nominal Christians were brought into the churches by 
those who sang “Bringing in the Sheaves” at revival meetings. 
Careful Sunday school teachers and Bible class leaders, good Christian 
parents and well-trained instructors in the Christian religion are not 
generally in a hurry to get people into the church. It is a certain 
type of evangelist who aims at getting quick results, and therefore 
personal renown, who is responsible for bringing most of the nominal 
Christians into local churches. Should Bible study classes and small 
groups be organized for the new recruits, any noticeable mistakes 
could be corrected and less harm be done to the life of the church in 
the future. But as most of the preachers who believe in evangelistic 
meetings exclusively will not, and cannot, do follow-up work them- 
selves, they just go out for more recruits and more revival meetings. 
To be sure, we need evangelists, but we also need teachers for the 
church in China now and in the future. “More education in evan- 
gelism” is a good slogan for the church workers in China today. 


Recently a survey team returned from South China and reported 
that only two or three of the pastors in South China are college 
graduates. Their conclusion is that the Chinese people are practical- 
minded. An average congregation is satisfied with a pastor who can 
manage the church affairs and conduct services for them. They are 
willing to pay the school workers a fairly good salary, but are unwil- 
ling to pay a preacher an equal amount. So college-grade pastors 
are not wanted. This may explain why so few college men are in 
the ministry. My recent trip to a village near Soochow also bears 
out the fact that the villagers are willing to get along without a 
resident pastor; yet they will fight to retain an old-fashioned school 
teacher. Some of the parents are trying to increase the salary of 
that teacher. But the contribution for the support of the ministry 
last year amounted to $12 only! Can you overcome this practical- 
mindedness of the farmers? Can you idealize the minds of native 
Christians as seen by the equally practical-minded pastors? Is It 
necessary to continue to preach Christian idealism in view of the 
practical minds of the church members? Or shall we strive to 
change these practical minds into Christian minds? If so, how? 


The future of the church in China depends on an increase In 
the number of well-trained and consecrated native ministers. They 
should possess the missionary spirit and be pioneers in those phases 
of church work which have never yet been well developed. Good 
shepherds, and not mere hirelings, should be placed in such positions 
of leadership and responsibility. They must realize the fact that if 
they want to have Chinese-managed churches, they should pay 
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the price for them, and not except their missionary friends to hand. 
over to them a number of “indigenous” churches. 


Church leadership also includes lay leadership. Every attempt 
should be made to encourage lay activities within the church. Train- 
ing for lay leadership should be emphasized as a regular routine work 
of the local church. Nothing short of a systematic training program 
under the leadership of a denominational board will put the “house 
of the Lord” in good order. If a well-mapped out training program 
be tried out in a given local church for a period of five or ten years, 
there will be no cause for worry about the shortage of Sunday school 
teachers, Bible class leaders, efficient stewards or workers with 
children, young people and adults. It is also reasonable to hope 
that in the course of ten years there will be a number of unpaid 
lay preachers looking after certain local churches. The success of 
the training work will depend largely on such leaders of leaders. If 
they have felt the need of such training and caught the vision, they 
will go at it in a religious manner. Then religious education may 
truly be called a new form of Christian evangelism. | 


Concerning the place of the church-supported schools, the writer 
wishes to say that these schools have a new mission to fulfil during 
this transitional period. For the last fifty years or more, Christian 
schools have turned out a large army of school teachers, church 
workers, doctors, nurses, social workers, writers, and other profes- 
sional workers. Many of them have served their respective institu- 
tions ably and faithfully. But the number of the “soldiers of the 
cross” who were willing to risk their lives for Christ has not been very 
large. Have you known many Chinese doctors in any given community 
or hospital who can be called “Christian doctors”? Have you found 
many Chinese school teachers in our mission schools who can be called 
“missionary teachers”? Have you discovered a “Christian lawyer” 
in any of. the cities in China? Have you come across many social 
workers wl.o do not live on public funds raised in the name of charity? 
Have you known Chinese preachers who proud to be called “ministers 
of Christ’? were contented with a meagre income? Have you heard 
of Chinese leaders in Christian work who suggested cutting their 
own salaries because of cuts in mission appropriations? Why must 
we raise the tuition in church-supported schools? Why must we 
charge a few hundred dollars for an operation performed by a mis- 
sionary doctor in a mission hospital? These questions can be answer- 
ed in many ways. But I venture to give one challenging answer: 
there are too many employed workers in our Christian institutions 
who want to make a comfortable living out of Christian work. Very 


few of them think of giving: more value in service than they receive 


in money. Very few of them think of the splendid opportunities 
which Christian institutions have offered to them for service and the 
improvement of life. | any 

Is it too much for us to expect the Christian schools to turn out 
not merely young men and young women with B.A., B.S., LL.B., 
M.A., MD. etc. every year, but educated youths with the mind and 
heart of a pioneer missionary such as we heard about in the past 
generation? Will the Christian schools turn out “home missionaries” 
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such as the great Christian colleges in America and Great Britain 


have sent to foreign fields in the time past? Here lies the responsibi- 
lity of church-supported schools in China. ; 


Tendencies Towards Reunion 


OMETIMES we are inclined to think that the Reunion move. 
ment is at a standstill or, at the very least, is moving all 
too slowly. But true Reunion, if this means something living 
and not something merely formal and external, must be a 

gradual growth. There is incontrovertible evidence that we are 

growing towards each other and so preparing the way for real 

Reunion. Naturally, we are each concerned primarily with our own 

work and so may be unaware of some of the signs of this: a few 

are here mentioned; no doubt there are many more. 


For example, a hundred years ago a bishop of the American 
Episcopal Church tried to stop “prayer meetings” among his followers. 
Since then things have changed; recently, so much has the Episcopal 
‘Church welcomed the Buchmanite movement that this is jokingly 
said to have been invented as a stunt for turning Episcopalians into 
Christians. Both prayer meetings and the groups stand for the sort 
of personal freedom in devotion which, in the past, has been mainly 
associated with Methodism. Surely we may say that the Episcopal 
Church, in welcoming the positive contribution of Buchmanism, is 
learning from the ethos of Methodism, and is, in a sense, without 
ceasing to be loyally Episcopalian becoming at the same time 
Methodist. 
John Wesley, of course, lived and died a convinced Episcopalian. 
That many, though far from all of his fcllowers were led, or in large 
part forced outside the Church of England was only because the 
Church so tragically fought shy of their passion for evangelism 
and a right freedom in the devotional life instead of integrating these 
with the heritage of historic Christianity. Now, in many of the 
English dioceses a diocesan evangelistic council has been formed, in 
order to strengthen their work of evangelism. Fifty or a hundred 
years ago this would have been unthinkable. In Oxford and Canm- 
bridge and other universities, at regular intervals there are missions 
to the university, not confined to but largely shared in by, the 
National Church. This does not mean mainly, if at all, that England 
has become at heart less Christian—rather that we are more alive to 
the ever-present necessity of evangelism. In Wesley’s lifetime the 
Church of England disregarded him, but in later days the mother 
has learned from that one of her sons. Though there has grown up 
a Methodist tradition of separation from the Church of England, i 
these latter days we are, in fact, bridging the gap from both sides. 

In many ways the organization of the Church of England | 
illogical. That is in part just because it is English; and for the 
rest, is due simply to the fact that in the sixteenth century the state 
had willy nilly to reform the Church and left many things in a com 
pletet muddle and, since then, has usually frowned on the Church's 
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attempts to settle the muddle. But in most, if not all of the 
Episcopal churches in other parts of the world, while they have 
continued to lay the main stress on the larger body rather than the 
local group, the local group has at least some say in the choice of its 
parson or, perhaps, a veto on the appointment., This is plainly a 
move toward meeting the claim of the Independents, Congregational- 
ists or Bapists, that the parson should not be imposed on his parish- 
ioners regardless of their wishes in the matter. _ 

In the past, the non-episcopal churches have, they say, objected 
not so much to episcopacy as to prelacy or a non-constitutional and 
autocratic episcopacy. Congregationalists, Presbyterians and the like 
left the Church of England largely for this reason. That such a situa- 
tion existed in the past is undeniable. It was, of course, largely due 
to the state and was simply the misfortune of the Church. In 1688, 
for instance, Convocation the Church’s Parliament was suppressed 
by the state and not allowed to meet again until 1851. The bishops 
obviously became autocratic but it was far from entirely their fault; 
the suppression of Convocation was enforced by the state on a 
reluctant Church. Outside England, of course, where the Sheng 
Kung Huei does not aspire to the difficult position of a national church, 
it never has had an autocratic and non-constitutional episcopate. Even 
in England now, the episcopate is in practice certainly not autocratic. 
In most Episcopal churches, as in the Episcopal churches of Scotland 
and Ireland, the laity have a considerable share in appointing bishops. 
In England, of course, so far as bishops are actually appointed by the 
Prime Minister on his own and independently of advice from church 
leaders and leaving out the formal election by the Cathedral Chapter, 
the appointment of bishops is altogether in lay hands and for that 
there is much to be said though it is certainly not a hierarchical 
system. Moreover, it is possible for church leaders to have too little 
as well as. too much power; experience surely shows conclusively that 
a large committee is not always the most effective instrument for 
getting things done. 

In general, one imagines, the Anglican Episcopate, at all events 
outside England, has less power than the Methodist bishops in 
America. In some quarters, at least, experience suggests that the 
bishops should have more rather than less power; that, I believe, is 
felt by some in Wales. Certainly it is felt also in the United . 
States where, most significantly, it is usually in the dioceses most 
recently established that the bishop is given more power. 

Very shortly after the war there was set up the National As- 
sembly of the Church of England. This is made up of three houses, 
bishops, clergy and laity respectively, and is only one more example 
of the increasing position given of late to the laity in the Church 
of England. Each diocese, also, has its diocesan conference and it 
is these bodies which debate important questions such as, revision of 
the prayer-book, housing, disarmament and so-forth, as well, natural- 
ly, as many minor details of organization. In general, then, the hated 
prelacy exists hardly at all today and an unhappy memory from the 
past should not be allowed any longer to come between us. In a sense 
without ceasing to be Episcopalians we have in some measure become 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians. 
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_ Sometimes it appears that Congregationalists give greater atten. 
tion to social problems than others. The “Christian Century” has 
recently congratulated the American Congregationalists on being the 
first denonination to set up a church board for dealing with social] 
problems that is on a level with its mission board, and has criticised 
the Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. for being preoccupied at its re. 
cent General Convention with minor details of organization. But, 
quite apart from the fact that the great leader in the movement for 
the abolition of slavery and the great pioneer for reform of factory 
conditions, mass education and the like (Wilberforce and Shaftesbury) 
were both Episcopalians, the Church of England, though it has no 
one official board for dealing with social questions any more than 
it has any one official missionary society, works in social matters 
through the Industrial Christian Fellowship, which is quite on a level 
with the different Anglican missionary societies and is supported 
in large part by the same people. Its work, furthermore, is probably 
growing more than that of the missionary societies. 


Again, such incidents as the move for peace made by the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury with some other church leaders during the 
general strike in 1926; the pleas advanced by the Archbishop of York 
in favour of the compulsory raising of the school age and for restor- 
ing, to the unemployed first of all, the full allowances which were 
reduced, like those of the army, navy etc. in 1931—such points as 
these, which are far from ingratiating the Church with a certain 
type of politician, show beyond question that the Sheng Kung Hui in 
England is not asleep as regards its social responsibilities. This 
holds good also of the Episcopal Church in other parts of the world. 
For example note the important memorandum in 1927 by the bishops 
of the South African Episcopal Church defending the civil rights of 
the Bantu against bills proposed by the South African government. 
Many, too if not most of the great pioneers of Christian Socialism, 
when that was less popular than it is now, such as F.D. Maurice, were 
Episcopalians. 

All of these facts, some of them probably unknown to not- 
Episcopalians, serve to show that, without giving up their regard for 
traditional Christianity, Episcopalians have added to it, to some extent 
in the past and still more now add to it, many splendid emphases, 
sometimes and in part rightly, thought more characteristic of non- 
Episcopal Christianity. 

It is often considered that the Roman Church is quite impossible 


from the point of view of reunion; but if in that Communion there | 


is what the unsympathetic outsider calls superstition, that is, after 
all, also true of every other Christian body. It is often said that 
Rome never changes. The whole point really is that Rome does 
change and has changed. Its ultra-montanism, centralization and 
rigidity are definitely a development and by no means primitive or 
traditional. It is Romans who can accuse non-Romans of being shy 
of development and harping too much on the early Church. It 1s 
true that the development of the Roman Church hitherto has been 
towards rigidity rather than freedom but that is not the same thing 
as objecting to all change, as such. Recently a Jesuit priest, 
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“Father Jerome,” has published plea for reunion and we may be 
ane a there are not lacking some Romans, if not many, who think 

e him. 2 
In England the Roman Church has been notoriously rigid. It 


is an open secret that the Malines inter-church 
r 


matters between Cardinal Mercier and the late Halifax, were 
broken off by the Pope mainly through the pressure of the English 
Roman Catholics. On the continent, moreover, there is in the Roman 
Church the so-called liturgical movement which wants more freedom, 
first of all in worship but not only in that. In Uganda lately there 
has been a moyement towards a better understanding and a closer 
cooperation between the Roman and Anglican Churches which almost 
monopolise the work of missions there. The Anglican Bishop of’ 
Uganda writes! “In matters of native education and public morality 
the two take common counsel. In informal conference their leaders 
meet together and join together in silent prayer. There is constant 
social contact and interchange of hospitality between members of 
the different missions. There is a certain sense of mutual dependence 
in the face of common difficulties and there is often a very deep sense 
of a spiritual oneness which transcends all ecclestiastical differences _ 
peer In large fields there is very effective cooperation.” It 
goes without saying, also, that many Episcopalians in recent years 
have not been afraid to learn from and approach Rome; as we have 
learned also from Methodists and others. | | 

If the Episcopal Church, the world-wide Sheng Kung Huei, is 
adding to its traditional outlook certain emphases sometimes charac- 
teristic rather of the non-Episcopal churches, this appears to be at 
least equally true of the non-Episcopal churches as they have been 
tending towards the characteristic ethos of Episcopalianism. It is not 
that we do,.or should, just imitate each other. Far from it! The 
Episcopalian does not encourage local freedom or the Congregation- 
alist interdependence, merely in order that we should draw closer 
together. Rather, the case is that we are all by the guidance of 
circumstances, the compelling of truth and by the Holy Spirit, 
unwittingly, led nearer to each other. And, one may remark in 
passing, Episcopalians, by drawing nearer to Romans and Con- 
gregationalists seem to take no harm but much the reverse. | 

Those groups whose main raison d’etre is a tremendous stress | 
on independency, stress this now in a much less unqualified form. 
Probably independency never has been, or could be, taken quite neat, 
that is without any admixture of interdependency, of union, with 
the larger church. Was there ever an independent baby born? So 
long ago as 1832 there was formed the Congregational Union—in 
itself almost a contradiction in terms, a union of independents—of 
England and Wales. It is said that there are only exceptional Con- 
gregational churches which do not belong to a union. There is now a 
beginning of a world organjzation with a council meeting every ten 
years. The Baptists stress independency as much as anyone, yet 
recently there has come into being the China Baptist Alliance, though 


this, it is said, includes very far from all the Baptists in China. 


1. East and West Review, Jan., 1935, p. 30. 
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There is also a World Baptist Alliance. These things do mean 
something and are an open admission that, for the larger as well as 
the smaller group, there is a real place. They go at least some way 
towards meeting what has always been the claim of the Episcopal, 
Roman and Orthodox Communions. 


Sir Henry Lunn, a well known free churchman, points out that 
the Congregationalist acceptance of “Moderators” of District Synods 
is an advance towards practical episcopacy. In 1919 nine moderators 
were appointed to give help in relations of churches and ministers. 
The English Methodist chairmen are practically bishops. Much has 
been written of the theory of the parity of ministers but to say, 
for example, that all rank and file ministers are in all respects com- 
pletely the equals of, say, the General Secretaries of the Church of 
Christ in China is simply not borne out by fact. Some Presbyterians, 
as for instance the Scottish Church Society, stand by a doctrine of 
apostolic succession; and, apart from this, it is claimed by Dr. W. D. 
Niven for Presbyterians in general that they do value historic con- 
tinuity of ordination. | 

A leading Baptist minister in London writes that, in Baptist 
circles, recent years have seen an attempt to develop the sense of 
reverence, though he goes on to say that the pulpit, for Baptists, 
still looms larger than the altar. An English Methodist friend tells 
one that in English Methodist circles there is a tendency not to 
have the pulpit right in the middle but rather to one side of the 
church, to counter the implication that the sermon rather than 
worship is the chief reason for church attendance. This is a tiny 
point, no doubt, but one that stands for a principle and is argued 
on both sides for that reason. In the chief Methodist Church in 
Nanking, the congregation now kneels instead of sitting to pray, a 
recent change, I understand, but one full of significance as a sign 
of the times. I have been to a student service arranged by a 
Methodist where candles were used to help the spirit of worship. 
To Episcopalians, who have always felt that the outward and visible 
was not unconnected with the inward, these things mean something. 


Some of the above points may seem trifling and argue an 
absorption in ceremonial; but, after all, people are not normally 
hypocrites and the outward is the only possible clue we can have 
to the inward, though sometimes it may lead us astray. Dr. T. T. 
Lew is a Congregationalist but his work, as for instance in “The 
Amethyst,” in creating beautiful forms of service and the like, 1s 
as least as close to the Episcopal as to any other tradition. In 
England, Good Friday and Christmas Day are public holidays; to 
Roman Catholics and Episcopalians they are, of course, also some- 
thing more—religious festivals expressing the heart of Christianity. 
Very likely it would be true to say that they are now kept not only 
as holidays but also as Christian festivals by the majority of Free 
Churchmen in England too; thirty or fifty years ago probably hardly 
any Free Church observed them as important Christian occasions. 
Probably in this America has not yet come nearly so far but there 
is very good hope for the future. After all, Christian festivals 
enshrining the heart of what Christianity is are not of less im 
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portance than the old Jewish custom of worship on one day in seven, 
especially when we don’t even worship on the original day out of 
the seven. 


The “Christian Century” recently had an article, presumably by 
someone more or less of the Liberal Protestant position, of which 
the general tenor was that there should be more stress on the idea 
of the Church; of sermons published over a number of years, hardly 
any had dealt with the Church and those few that concerned the 
Church had such titles as “Christ Crucified by the Church” and 
“Thieves in the Church.” A modern Congregationalist, writing in 
“Towards Reunion”, values the Church highly; but one may be 
assured that a seventeeth or eighteenth century Congregationalist 
would have written much less of the Church and much more of 
independency. Mr. Francis Miller, who comes from an American 
Presbyterian background, wants us to center our thinking, not round 
the individual but round the Church as the loyal and beloved com- 
munity; which is much what Romans and Episcopalians have in 
oma — tried to do, though more blindly and narrowly than one 
could wis 


There are plainly two ways in which we can approach reunion. 
One is to discard any belief or practice that anyone else finds unneces- 
sary or objectionable. This way we may perhaps dub, in contrast 
to the old §.V.M.U. motto, “The utmost for the highest’, as “the 
littlest for the lowest”. But by now it is obvious that this way 
simply will not work. Episcopalians are not going to give up their 
keeping of Christmas as Christian or their feeling for the great 
Church, to please anyone. And it would be not only undesirable 
but wicked, for the Baptist and Congregationalist entirely to jettison 
the place and freedom they have vindicated for the local group 
within the whole. The two can be combined to the great profit of 


both. It-is one thing to ask someone to give up something they 


value, another to ask them to add something to what they already. 
hold. That we should come to organic union is vital for one reason 
which the Archbishop of York points out; the present trend is all 
towards collectivism but in the future the swing of the pendulum 
will come again towards separatism and to guard against that we 
need an agreed union. The point is this: some perhaps feel that 
concern over church government savours of legalism: so, ardent 
lovers may feel a wedding ceremony and permanent marriage are 
empty undesirable formalities and legalities. In both cases, to have 
a definitely agreed basis rather than merely trusting to the passing 
emotion of the moment—for at some moments we may incline to 
fly apart—is so desirable as to be virtually necessary. As the Bishop 
of Gloucester recently pointed out, we can make too much of a con- 
trast between the “esse” and the “bene esse”, what is necessary and 
what is only desirable for a church. We want the church to be the 
best that it can be. 


We are, of course, rather at the beginning than the end if we 
accept as our aim a Great Church which will include all the positive 
emphases of different and now separated Christian groups. Even 
if this be granted, some may feel that they do not want to unite with 
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some South American Roman Catholics, with Episcopalians or 


Baptists, as they now are. There will be need for clear thinking, 
Plainly the same thing may be interpreted in different and equally 
legitimate ways; but when does it cease to be the same thing? Are 


we, for instance, to say that a banning of dancing and smoking on 


the one hand and a concern with housing, disarmament and so forth, 
on the other hand, are equally legitimate interpretations of the social] 
function of the Church? So such phrases as “different interpreta- 
tion’, variety of custom’, rather express a question than solve 
one. We are sometimes exhorted to bring our private prejudices to 


the foot of the Cross and so come unhampered to reunion. But | 


what are private prejudices? To the Unitarian, belief in the Incar- 
nation seems such a prejudice and should be discarded or waived for 
the sake of reunion. To some, Transubstantiation and a rigid Cal- 
vinism seem private prejudices, to others they don’t matter. 
Whether we are of those who value the great church or local 
freedom or evangelism, let us be quite sure that we discard in fact 
only private prejudices. Do not let us throw into the gutter gifts 
which, poor as they may be, we may, like the wise Men in the old 
Epiphany story, be bringing in devotion ‘to Our Master. | 
Books bearing on these issues :— | 
Ed. Claude Jenkins. “Episcopacy Ancient and Modern”. London, 


S.P.C.K. 
Ed. Hugh Martin. “Towards Reunion, What the Churches Stand 


for’. London, 8.C.M. 1934. 
Ed. Leonard Hodgson. “Convictions”. London, S.C.M. 1934. 


The Confessional Synod and German Missions 


P. REISSIG | 
IT N order to understand the dire need of German Foreign Missions 


one must. realize that it is impossible to consider them apart 
from the destiny of Germany. The latter has been deter- 

“ mined by the Treaty of Versailles. That Treaty is the tomb- 
stone of the so-called “Age of Enlightment”. The Age of liberalism 
and Marxism is already dead in Central-Europe and is dying in other 
countries. An entirely new era is dawning! 

German Foreign Missions long foresaw ago such a time. They 
knew from their own experiences,—at home, and on mission-fields 
with their strong national movements—what was bound to happen. 
The missions understood earlier and liked better German national 
socialism than did the German Church at home. The then German 
Church not being sufficiently awake overlooked the signs of the time. 
For this reason the German Church has had to pass through many 
difficulties. Such difficulties, however, will be overcome by faith. 

Within the newly founded German Evangelical Church the Con- 
fessional Synod aims at clean and sober theological thinking, con- 
ceptions, and ideas, based on the Holy Scriptures and not on the dreams 
of men. The Confessional Synod of the German Evangelical Church 
intends to say again what God, Christ, Confession, Creed, Faith 
originally meant and what they mean for the Christ-Gospel to-day. 
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To Hitler-Germany and his aim the Confessional Synod says “Y: es” 

with her whole heart. She knows that there is much noise about 
a so-called “Nordic Faith” and other religions or movements. The 
idolizing of man has ever driven men into despair. The Confessional | 


i Synod has set her mind on saving Christians from this despair. 


German Foreign Missions stand behind the Confessional Synod. 
The Confessional Synod, indeed, has drawn some of its strength 
from the experiences of German Foreign Missions. The Confes- 
sional Church aims at a German Evangelical Church; a covenant of 
two or three confession-bound churches; Lutherans and Reformed 


® with a Lutheran Reichsbischop, for instance. But this Reichbischop 


should derive his rights and duties from the Holy Scriptures and 
the Reformation Confessions which are rooted therein. 


The German Foreign Missions’ situation is determined, first, by 
the church situation at home; and second, the dire economic needs 
of German Foreign Missions are the result of the economic crisis of 
Hitler-Germany. Within the Church we are forced to emphasize | 
clean, sober, understandable conceptions. The Third Reich, likewise, 
lays value on clean and clear-cut actions for the sake of its honour. 
Hitler-Germany does not like window-dressing in any form. Germany 
intends honestly to pay her debts; but this is possible only if 
Germany is allowed to work. In order to be able to pay, Germany 
must have money earned by labor and not borrowed on foreign money 
markets. Only with such honestly earned money can Germany do 
the part in Foreign Mission Work which Christ commands. The age 
that has gone lent billions of dollars to Marxist-Germany in order 
to enslave her economically. These borrowed sums brought for 
some years a false economic prosperity. This indirectly influenced 
the work of German Foreign Missions. Germany intends to pay 
back, so far as possible, the debts contracted by a past regime. But 
she will not buy more than she is able to pay for. Raw-material 
must be imported in order that German labor may do its work in 
the interest of a clean and healthy Germany. This brings about a 
shortage of money that restricts German Foreign Missions as never 
before. Germany can only transmit such funds to foreign mission 
felds as the German foreign currency situation allows. 


Because foreign currency is so scarce the Berlin Mission, for 
instance, received in three months 147 dollars Mex. only. Yet for 
this period its foreign staff in China needs the sum of dollars Mex. 
10-12 thousands for necessary subsistence alone. Germany is doing 
for us all that can be done under the circumstances. 


What God’s will may be for us we do not know. One thing is 
sure, He is teaching us something. We see clearly that mission work 
and Christian propagation must be definitely revised. Yet in saying 
this we: politely and decidedly decline to accept the conclusions of 
“Rethinking Missions!” 


The preaching of the “Christ-Gospel” must go on at all costs. 
Christ commands it! I would like to say, even though it hurts, that 
the form, manner and style in which we have preached the Gospel 
and the Kingdom of God, has corrupted the body and soul of those 
to whom we were sent. At times we were like oriental sion who 
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lavished gold and gems on their slaves to keep them in good humour. 
Because we over-valued culture-Christendom we created surroundings 
as nearly like those at home as possible. We built big institutions in 
the midst of dirt, hunger and poverty; institutions that were foreign. 
We enlisted and paid helpers in a way they never understood. The 
foreigner spent money in a character-destroying manner, in ways 
foreign to both the Chinese and the Gospel. We founded big churches. 
and set up church regulations, laws and taxes, and nobody really 
understood until to-day the real meaning of the church. We created 
independent and self-supporting movements, but considered China as 
a church-province of the home church. We were proud of ourselves 
and of the work we did. Just look at the mission reports we were 
obliged to send home. We created churches on.a “ready-to-wear” 
plan! Do the church members really like this church? We were 
surprised to find out that the Christians we won do not know much 
about sacrifices and offerings as we understand them. 

Now foreign missions are in the midst of the crisis! The front- 
line missionaries are being thinned out more and more. Too many 
of them settled in the big cities. There were always big and long 
excuses as to why they did not go out and preach. It was more 
convenient to.remain in town than to do front-line work. At present 
there is no money to go and preach, because so much is invested in | 
big buildings and institutions. This is dead capital now! It will 
not make even a good-looking tombstone for the buried age! We 
forget far too often that living souls, won by the sacrifice of Christ 
alone, are the only firm foundation-stones of the church we sought 
to found. Our offerings win nobody. They were given that we 
might go out and preach, not settle down. 


The aim of foreign missions ought not to be to establish foreign 
churches and to govern those churches with foreign money. The 
only instruction given is: “Go and Preach”! Tell the mission boards 
to stop demobilizing the missionaries. Send more! As many as 
possible! But only to preach the Kingdom! Only in thus fulfilling 
Christ’s command can the churches at home live. Do not listen if 
somebody at home says:—“But, . . they must have big universities 
and big hospitals and so on, . . .we must show them how to do it.” 
No! That will not do! That destroys missions. Only the living and 
powerful love of Christ awakened by Him in the heart of the Chinese 
will create for us a new world within and around. The Chinese 
Christians, at least the best of them, will build their own churches 
without foreign money. They talk too much of foreign money. Very 
seldom do I hear one speak of “offerings”. They like to have their 
own church and to run it. , 
| The church is established by God alone. It is an act of the 

grace of God. And our Chinese brethren must fight for God and His 
church as we have done in the past and are doing at present. They 
must fight for their own church with weapons of their own and not 
with weapons lent to them and with which they are unaccustomed. 

One thing remains always to be done: “Go ye and preach the 
Gospel”! The Christ-Gospel only! The word spoken by God to this 
poor world—The Christ Jesus! 
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WaTER SceENES 
, Top:—Log Rafts Going Down River Near Foochow, Fukien. 
Middle:—Canal, Shaohing, Chekiang. 
Botton:—Sunset, Min River, Foochow, Fukien. 
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MODERN CHINESE YOUTH 


Top:—Students, Fukien Christian University, Going to Clean Up a Village ductic 
Accordance with New Life Aims. mew 


Middle:—The Students Cleaning Up the Village. 
Bottom:—Modern Chinese Athletes, Provincial Track Meet, Foochow, November 


1934. 
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The Nestorian “Gloria in Excelsis Deo” 
BR) 
F. S. DRAKE 


| FTER the Nestorian Monument of Sianfu,\ perhaps the most 

important, and certainly the most beautiful, literary relie 

of the Nestorian Church of the T’ang Dynasty (A. D. 618-906), 

is the “Hymn in praise of the Holy Trinity”, discovered by 
M. Pelliot in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang, 
Kansu (3% 4% 3) in 1908. 

Several translations into English of this Hymn, together with 

comments, have already been made, and for detailed study the 
reader should be referred to these; in the meantime a general 
description and discussion of the Hionis based on those studies, may 
not be out of place. 


To my knowledge the following are the publications concerned: 


Lo Chén-yii (3 # =)—photographic reproduction of the Chi- 
~ nese text, in Tun-huang Shih-shih I-shu,* Vol. &. (45-47) 


-Saeki—“The Nestorian Monument : in China” 1916: Chinese 
Text (Hymn) p. 272. .English Translation, p. 65 f. 


Hsii Ti-shan 3 & = Ms) Chinese text 
and commentary, in Shéng Ming (4E -@) Vol. 2, No. 1. 


- Foster—“A Nestorian Hymn” in the Chinese Recorder, April 
1930: English translation and comparison with the Te 
Deum; and Mr. Moule’s letter regarding - this in Chinese. 
Recorder, July 1930. 


Moule—“Christians in China before 1500” ( 1930): English 
translation and photographic reproduction of the Chinese 
text, (p. 53 f). | 


The manuscript is a roll of the type found in such abundance 
in the stone chamber at Tun-huang, mostly bearing Buddhist texts 
and dating from the T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-906). It was already 
severed in two places when discovered. The inscription consists of 
three parts: (1) the Hymn, as named above; (2) a list of Saints 
and Scriptures, with the title “Tsun Ching” (@ #€); and (3) an 
historical note in a different hand, regarding the Nestorian scriptures 
and their translation into Chinese, and in particular referring to the 
translation work of Ching-ching (4% ##), the composer of the 
inscription on the Nestorian Tablet of A.D. 781. This suggests’ 
that the date of this manuscript is a little later than that time. 
The original is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Collection 
Pelliot 3847. The text, as stated above, was first published in China 

*This is the title given by Moule; but I have found photographie repro- 
ductions of the Chinese text given in two collections of Tun-hwang MSS. with 
omewhat similar titles:—A pub A 
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by Lo Chén-yii, along with other Tun-huang manuscripts, in the 


Tun-huang Shih-shih I-shu (% 34 A Vol. 3 (45-47). 
Of the other publications mentioned above, Hsii Ti-shan gives @ 4 

a simple paraphrase of the Hymn in Chinese, with notes on the §@ % 
names of the Saints and Scriptures, not always very accurate @ 2 
Professor Saeki gives a free and somewhat fanciful translation of § 1 
the Hymn, with notes, and suggestions for the identification of the — W 
names of the Saints and Scriptures. Mr. Foster is only concerned & t! 
with the Hymn itself, for which he attempts the difficult task of @ 
a rhythmic and exact translation. Mr. Moule’s work, with trans- § ! 
lation and notes of the three parts of the text, is the most com- § M 
prehensive and accurate that has yet been attempted. : 2 


I. THE HYMN | im 
The title #& = MB) has been variously translated: 
Saeki—“Nestorian Baptismal Hymn, in Adoration of the Trinity” & th, 


Foster—“The saved praise the Three Majesties” div 
Moule—“‘A Hymn of the Brilliant Teaching to the Three 


Majesties for obtaining salvation” nat 
Pelliot—‘“floge des trois Majestés de la Religion Brillante du : 


Ta Ts’in, par lesquelles on obtient le salut” and simply 
“Eloge de la Sainte Trinité”. 


The manner in which Professor Saeki arrives at his translation, 
will be indicated below. . The other three versions agree in the main; . 
and if one requires something more precise than “Hymn to the Holy ‘ 
Trinity”, the title might be rendered: 


“Nestorian Hymn of the Saved in Praise of the Triune God”. 


As to the original character of the Hymn, three views have 
been expressed. Professor Saeki regards it as a baptismal hymn. 
This is based upon his view of the meaning of the words in the 
title ‘wei méng tu’ (mk 5 FE); these he takes to be a transcription 
of the Syriac “emad” which he says means “baptism.” Other 
scholars, however, following Pelliot, treat these as Chinese words 
with the meanings given above. In that case of course, ‘tu’ (# ) 
(to cross) is used in its Buddhist sense of “saved’’. 


Mr. John Foster (Chinese Recorder, April 1930), by a careful 
analysis, phrase by phrase, attempts to show that the Hymn is a 
_ Nestorian adaptation, expressed in Buddhist phraseology, of the “Te 
Deum laudamus”. Mr. A. C. Moule (Chinese Recorder, July 1930) 
wrote that he was interested in this comparison, but pointed out 
that Dr. A. Mingana had recognised the Hymn “as a fairly exact 
version of the Syrian form of the ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo’ ”, which 
was translated into. English by Bishop Maclean in “The Catholicos 
of the East”, in 1892. In “Christians in China before 1500,” p. 52, 
Mr. Moule referred to this again, and printed in a foot-note Bishop 
Maclean’s translation of the Syrian “Gloria”. The similarities of 
the Chinese Hymn to this are so striking that one cannot doubt but 
that the Chinese is an adaptation of this Syrian version. 
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e - The Chinese Hymn consists of forty-four lines, each composed 
of seven characters in ‘a common Chinese metrical style. Mr. Moule 


divides the whole into eleven verses of four lines each. This however 
seems unnecessary, and is not always happy; for if the Hymn is 
a translation or adaptation of an ancient Christian hymn, such as 
the “Te Deum” or the “Gloria in excelsis Deo’, 

would not be based upon such a division. Moreover in several cases 
q @ the balance of the sentences in the Chinese conflicts with the division 


seems likely, it 


¢ @ into verses, as the five lines each commencing with the words “Ta 


shih” “Great Teacher”—trans. “Thou, Lord’—verse nine in 
Mr. Moule’s translation and the first line of verse ten); and the line 
‘Holy, Glorious Messiah”, placed by Mr. Moule in verse eleven, but 


which really belongs to the preceding lines in verse ten. Still more 
important, the rigid division into equal verses obscures the sense, 


by destroying the large divisions of the subject matter. 


I have 


therefore in my paraphrase below, divided the Hymn according to 
’’ @ the natural divisions of the subject-matter, indicating Mr. Moule’s 
division into verses by the small figures by the side. 


- The literal translations of Mr. Foster and Mr. Moule, by the 
- BPnature of the case are bound to savour more of the class-room than 


of the Church; the following rhythmical paraphrase is an attempt 
to give the main idea of each line accurately, and at the same time 


YB to preserve the spirit of the original as a part of the Liturgy. 
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“NESTORIAN HYMN OF THE SAVED 
IN PRAISE OF THE TRIUNE GOD” . 


(2) 


(3) 


“Angels in the highest praise Thee, 
All the earth is-wrapped in peace, 
Man’s true nature rests upon Thee, 
God and Father of the World. 


All the Saints do worship Thee, 

All the Sages sing to Thee, 

All the Seekers rest in Thee, 

Receiving Thy holy merciful light; 
saved from demons. 


Hard to find, O Truth Eternal, 


Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
Of all kings the King and Teacher, 
Of all lords the Lord and Leader, 


Dwelling in mystic; boundless light, 


Searching every bound and border, 
Ever hid from mortal sight, | 
Undefined by form or colour; 


Note 1. (For convenience all notes are put at the end of the article). 
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294 
we me SF Only Thou art mighty, 
R OF Only Thou art everlasting, | 
HK Hi Source of goodness without end. 
R — BB (6) Now we all adore Thy mercy, 
‘Kk woe RB HK B Shining mystic on this land, 
FT Great Messiah, Holy Sonship, 
RM B Saving from unnumbered evils, 
@ SB (7) Ever-living Lamb of Mercy, th 
A H F Saving heedless of all woe, 
Longing to release all peoples from th 
| their heavy load of sin, — 
= £ RH FH mM _ And their true eternal nature to 
| restore unchained again. 
2 f A (8) On the Father's right-hand seated, 
ti Ot Throned above all, Holy Son, 
Kh Bk & H B Blessed Master, hear us pleading, ant 
eK i Send to us Thy ship of mercy, she 
floating on this fiery sea. © of 
A fh BZ (9) Thou, Lord, art our Merciful Father, 
Thou, Lord, art our Holy Master, 
Thou, Lord, art our Sacred King; ip 
Kk fh Thy Might, Lord, saves all people, 
BW BH B (10) ’Tis Thy Wisdom helps the worn. Mo’ 
mn B All eyes steadfast look to. Thee; 
ta tt Send Thy sweet dew on the ashes, fou 
 & & BW (11) Holy, Glorious Messiah. | 
7 and 
mh He LH RM Praise to the Father, Whose mercy & jp . 
is wide as the sea, . Chi 
A To Him Who came in holy humility, thes 
| and to the Cleansing Spirit;? Eng 
ip HK Pure and perfect is Thy Way, be 
| yond the thought of finite day.” joa 
— refe 
= 
Il. THE LIST OF SAINTS AND SCRIPTURES en 


The second part of the manuscript, of which the Chinese text Chir 
is given below, is entitled “Tsun Ching” (4% Professor Saeki and 
translates this: “The Nestorian Book of Praise, dedicated to the ff to t 
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Living and the Dead” (p. 65), and adds; “this “‘Tsun-ching’ of the 
Chinese Nestorians exactly corresponds to the Nestorian Diptychs, 
ie. ‘The Memento’, or list of living benefactors, as well as of the 
dead who were commemorated in the Divine Liturgy, and whose 
names were inscribed on the two-leaved ivory tablets.” Such lists 


| of the living and of the dead can be seen in\the version of the 
“Liturgy of the Nestorians” in Brightman’s “Liturgies Eastern and 


Western.” Professor Saeki treats the list of Scriptures as though 
it were a list of the authors of those Scriptures, to be commemorated 
along with the preceding Saints. 


Mr. Moule translates: “Honoured Persons and Sacred Books”; 
this is a better translation of the title than Professor Saeki’s, 
because the title is intended to cover two lists, first of persons, and 
then of scriptures. — 

The list of the persons reverenced opens with the names of the 
Holy Trinity :— 

“We reverently worship the Mysterious-Unseen Person, the 
Almighty Father, God (A-lo-hé, a transcription of the Syriac for 
God, the ‘Elohim’ of the Hebrews) ; the Manifested (lit. responding 
or reflecting) Person, the Almighty Son, Christ (Mi-shih-hé, Messiah), 
and the Inner-witnessing Person, the Holy Spirit (Lu-hé ning chii- 
sha, Moule: The transcription of the Syriac Ruha da qudsa, ‘Spirit 
of Holiness’). 


“The above — Persons are united seisitiiied in one essence.” 


Then follows a list of twenty-two persons, called by the Buddhist 
term ‘fa-wang’ (#: =) “spiritual kings”, here used for “saints” 
in the Christian sense. The names are transcriptions from the 
Syriac, and thirteen can be identified with some probability; - “Mr. 
Moule gives the list as follows:— 


“John, Luke, Mark, Matthew, Moses, David, ——, Paul, ——, 


—, , Marsargis, George, _—, 24 Sages (—the twenty 
four writers of the Old Testament according to the Hebrew arrange- 
ment of the books), Hananiah, Azariah, Mishael, ——, _—.” 


The manuscript then continues: “We reverently worship——” 
and.adds a list of thirty-five scriptures ( @% ); the names again are 
in some cases transcriptions from the Syriac, and in some cases 


Chinese translations; various attempts have been made to identify — 


these scriptures, but without much certainty. Mr. Moule gives an 
English transcription of those that are obviously transcriptions of 
proper names, and for the rest merely gives a literal translation; 
some of these, such as “David sage king book’, “Paul spiritual king 
book”, “Moses spiritual king book”, may perhaps be taken as 
referring to certain books of the Bible; one, the San Wei Tsan Ching 
(= he #@ #K) appears to be the “Gloria” itself, and this would 
suggest that the term “Scriptures” (# ) is used to cover a variety 


of writings of different lengths and uses; while another, the San Chi — 


Ching (= §& @) is a Manichaean book, as evidenced by Chavannes 
and Pelliot, “Un traité Manichéen’”’ p. 133 and note; while according 
to these. authors, at least one other book in the list, the Ning. Ssit 
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Ching B may be Manichaean too, and another, the Ssii Mén | 
Ching is a book on astronomy (or astrology) 
Indian elements, that came to China via Persia. 


- Besides the “Gloria”, the manuscripts of two other books 
mentioned in this list—namely, the second and third, Hsiian Yiian & t 
Chih Pén Ching and Chih Hsiian An Lo Ching—have been identified # t 
among the Tun-huang manuscripts; two other Nestorian works @ § 
among those manuscripts—the Hsii T’ing Mi-Shih-So (So=Hé?) 
(Messiah) Ching ( Fe RK) (the “Jesus-Messiah Sutra”) r 
and the I Shén Lun (— (“Discourse on Montheism”), thought n 
to have been written in 637 and 642 A.D. respectively, do not appear @ p 
in this list, unless indeed the one fourth from the end, the Mi-Shih- @ C 
Hé (Messiah) Tzii Tsai T’ien Ti Ching  ZE XK Mh M) be the 
“Jesus-Messiah Sutra”. Details about these four Christian manv- @ y; 
scripts of the T’ang Dynasty will be found in Mr. A. C. Moule’s & rc 
“Christians in China before 1500,” pp. 57-58. The Chinese text of & c 
the Chih Hsiian An Lo Ching, together with a translation into 
English by Professor Saeki, and the first few paragraphs of the & 4 
Hsiian Yiian Chih Pén Ching, with a translation of the same, @ 7, 
appeared in Bulletin No. 9 of the Catholic University, Peking, P} 
November, 1934; while English translations by Professor Saeki of (5 
the “Jesus-Messiah Sutra” and the “Discourse on Montheism” ir 
appeared in the Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vols. LXIII and LXIV respectively. 
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Il. THE HISTORICAL NOTE 


The last part of the Manuscript is witb in a different hand, 


and is evidently a note by a later writer. It reads as follows:— 


“It should be carefully noted that in the complete list of books, 
the Scriptures of this Church of Ta-ts’in are in all five hundred and 
thirty works, and that they are on patra leaves, and are written in 
Sanscrit (this must be a mistake for Syriac, or possibly Persian). 

“In the ninth year of the Chéng-kuan period (A.D. 635), of the 
reign of the Emperor T’ai Tsung of the T’ang Dynasty, Alopen, a 
monk of great virtue from the Western Regions, came to China, and 
presented a petition in his own language; Fang Hsiian-ling and Wei 
Chéng communicated and interpreted the petition. 


“Afterwards an (Imperial) edict ordered the monk of great 


virtue, Ching-ching, of this Church to translate the above thirty 
rolls of books. All the rest are on patra (leaves), between leather 
covers, and still untranslated.” 

This last note seems to have been written not long after the 
time of Ching-ching, the composer of the inscription of the Nestorian 
Tablet in 781 A.D., and who assisted the Indian Buddhist monk, 
Pradjna (f#* #) in translating part of the Six Paramitas Sutra 
(Kv RE 4+ for which he was reprimanded by the 
Emperor. | 

The note furnishes valuable confiemation of some of the facts 
recorded in the Nestorian Tablet; while; as Mr. Moule points out, 
the mention of Wei Chéng,® whose name does not occur on that 
monument, shows that the note was not merely copied from it. 


The note also shows how comparatively little translation work 


was done by the Nestorians during the one hundred years and more 
between the coming of Alopen (A.D. 635) and the time of Ching-ching 
(A.D. 781); and it would also lead us to suppose that of the 
Nestorians Ching-ching alone was given to much translation. If this 
is a true interpretation, we must be careful not to interpret the 
sentence on the Nestorian Tablet, with reference to T’ai Tsung’s 
reception of Alopen in the palace: “There the Scriptures were 
translated in the (Imperial) Library”, too broadly. Only a very 
small part of the Scriptures could have been translated between the 
atrival of Alopen in 635 A.D. and T’ai Tsung’s edict of 638 A.D., 
and even so, we cannot be sure what those Scriptures were, for as 
we have seen, the term was used very loosely. 


AM BERK 


REARS GRA EA. BF 


NOTES 


_ Full notes are given by Professor Saeki and Mr. Moule, and it 
is unnecessary to repeat these here. There are, however, one or two 
questions of translation to be considered. 
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Note 1. The phrase ‘san ts’ai’ (= 4). is a Chinese expressioy 
for Heaven, Earth and Man, the three chief factors or powers in the 
Universe, and so may be taken to stand for the Universe; and as 
such it is interpreted by Saeki, Foster and Moule. While this js 
undoubtedly the primary meaning here, it is possible that there is 
also a reference to the Holy Trinity, for the Hymn itself and the 
Nestorian Tablet of Sianfu bear witness to the place the Trinity 
held in the thought of the Nestorians in China, and the Nestorian 
Tablet also furnishes a number of instances of the use of current 
Chinese religious expressions in a Christian sense, which is some- 
times quite different from the original Chinese sense. If therefore 
it is permissible to read a Christian content into the Chinese 
cosmological expression “Three Powers”, the phrase would be ad- 
jectival, and descriptive of the “Merciful Father, A-lo-hé”; and the 
first four lines might be translated thus: oe 


Angels in the highest praise Thee, 
All the Earth is wrapped in peace, 
Man’s true nature rests upon Thee, 
_ God the Father, Three in One. 7 | 
Note 2. This line (KX ® tt) is taken differently 
by the translators as referring to Christ and the Holy Spirit, or to 
the Holy Spirit alone. | 
Thus Professor Saeki translates :— | 
~ “OQ Most Merciful and Meek Son (Holy One) 
And Pure (Holy) Spirit........ 


Mr. Foster :— 
“With Thee the Holy Ghost Who com’st soft-stealing 
(o’er our hearts) ;” 


Mr. Moule: | | 
“Most holy, humble, and the Holy Spirit nature.” 


_ -In favour of regarding the line as referring to the two Persons, 
is the fact that the last lines of the poem are in praise of the Three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity, and the context suggests that the name 
of the Second Person should occur here. The earlier reference to 
the Messiah preceding the reference to the Father, would seem to 
belong to the earlier sentences. This fact is obscured if Mr. Moule’s 
division: into four-lined verses is adhered-to.. That-a division occurs 
after the words “Holy, Glorious Messiah” is’ emphasized by the 
words “Praise to” (#% #), which introduce the last three lines of 


the Hymn; it would be artificial to make those words -govern the 
preceding line as well (as Mr. Foster does) and if they did so, the 


order of the Three Persons of the Trinity would be unnaturally 
disarranged. We may point out too, that in Maclean’s Syrian 
version, the words “Jesus Christ” seem to belong by rights to the 
earlier lines; then follows: “Glory to God Thy Father, And to Thee, 


and to the Holy Ghost, For Ever Amen.” | 
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_ Note.3. Before I had seen Mr. Foster’s and Mr,-Moule’s trans- 
lations, and the facsimile of the Chinese text ibiias dl Mr. Mouls, I 
had translated this line as follows: 


“Fulfill in us, we pray, 
Beyond all thought, Thy Way.’ we 


- This was based upon the Chinese text given by Professor Saeki, 
in which, however, an incorrect reading occurs, namely, jf ‘to ask’, 


for jy ‘pure’. (i de 


My present translation is based upon the corrected reading. 
The line is translated differently by the translators: 


Professor Saeki:— 
“O Most Merciful and Meek Son (Holy One) 
And Pure (Holy) Spirit who is embodied in our Lord 
Beyond all thought.” 


(Taking % as ‘embodied’ and ignoring the mistaken 
character ##, and the characters 


Mr. Foster :— 


“O grant, even all (human) thought, our minds be fixed 
on Thee.” 


(Apparently following the mistaken reading # for #f , and 
taking #% H as ‘spiritual ears’, and as equivalent to ‘minds’; and 
& as ‘fixed’.) 

Mr. Moule:— 

“Clear and strong is the law; beyond thought and dispute”. 


(Reading is and taking H as an expletive only, and as an 
adjective ‘strong’. Mr. Moule’s note reads: ‘ “beyond. .dispute,” 
representing ‘forever’, is a Buddhist phrase for infinite transcend- 
ence. ‘The whole of the last line, standing for “for ever. Amen.” 
in Maclean’s version, is an interesting study in translation.’) 


Note 4. Mr. Moule’s note reads: “Seems to be a cursive form 
of one of the words meaning ‘to cut off’. The form in the MS is 
given in K’ang Hsi with a quite inappropriate meaning, and I have 
not found the printed form in any dictionary.” He translates as 
though it were equivalent to “limit”. 


Ti-shan notes: (“I suspect this charac- 
ter stands for ‘limit’ ’’). 


Note 5. An interesting reference to Wei Chéng t; 3 7), the 
fearless and outspoken minister of the Emperor T’ai Tsung, and his 
connection with the N estorians, occurs in an inscription dated A.D. 
1444 on an iron bell found in the ruined Nestorian Temple (now 
Buddhist)—the Ta T's’in Ssti (~ # #)—in the foothills south of 
Chou-chih District (3% EE ¥%), fifty miles west of Sianfu; the inscrip-; 
tion refers to the building of the temple as having been commenced 
by “the minister Wei Chéng and the:great general Wei-ch’ih Kung . 
(i # #)” at the command of the Emperor T’ai Tsung (A. D. 627- 
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650) of the T’ang Dynasty. See Hsiang Ta, “The Ch’ang-an of the 
T’ang Dynasty and the Civilisation of the Western Regions” 


FRR RR sx Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies, Monograph Series No. 2, p. 103. 


In Remembrance 


WILLIAM BERGEN STELLE 
Ri EV. William Bergen Stelle came to China in 1898 as an 


associate of Dr. Gilbert Reid in the International Institute. 
He passed away at T’ungchow, Hopei, on March 6, 1935. His 
thirty-seven years in China were full of varied services. 


Mr. Stelle was born in Jersey City, N.J. February 28,1866. He 
was a graduate of Colgate University, taking his theological course 
in both Colgate Theological Seminary and the Divinity School of 
Yale University. He grew up under Baptist influences, came to 
China under auspices primarily Presbyterian and for most of the 
time he spent in China was a missionary of the American Board, 
whose North China Mission he joined in 1901. He did not display 
the slightest trait of sectarianism. In 1903 he married Elizabeth 
Sheffield, daughter of Dr. D. Z. Sheffield for many years president 
of North China Union College. Of their three children, Elizabeth 
Russell died in 1917, Bergen died in 1930, and Charles Jackson is 
now doing special work in the University of Chicago. Mr. Stelle 
passed through the siege of the British Legation by the Boxers. He 
and Rev. Howard Galt were committee in charge of all Chinese 
laborers available for service in the British Legation grounds during 
that Siege. He was decorated by the Chinese Government for arduous 
service in the flood catastrophe of 1917-18. For many years he was 
in charge of evangelistic work. He did much to build up the church 
on the Teng Shih K’ou compound in Peiping. For some years he 
was principal of Yu Ying Academy. Since 1917 he has lived in 
T’ungchow being in charge of the country churches in that region. 
It was while on a visit to this country field that he contracted the 
bronchitis and pneumonia that brought on the end. 


Mr.. Stelle was a Christian gentleman. The mainspring of his 
character was good will. It was very hard for him to think ill of 
any man. His interest in children and young people was an essential 
part of his youthful nature. His passing is mourned by a host of 
friends, Chinese and foreign, both inside and outside his mission. 


ELINOR LANSIN G CORY LEIPER 


RS. Elinor Lansing Cory Leiper was the wife of Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper, formerly a missionary of the American Bo 
in North China and now Executive Secretary jointly of the 
Universal Christian Council and of the Department of Rela- 
tions with Churches Abroad of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Mrs. Leiper, who was descended from Governor William Bradford of 
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the Plymouth Colony, was born in Englewood, N.J. She was married 
to Dr. Leiper in 1918. They came to China as missionaries in 1918: 
Mrs. Leiper’s ill-health obliged them to return to the United States 
in 1922 since when they have lived at Lenoia, N.J. During the four 
and a half years spent in China Mrs. Leiper did some educational 
work among young Chinese women, and rendered valuable assistance 
to the Hsiku Industry. In the famine of 1919-20'she organized relief 
work for women. At home she engaged in religious editorial work 
and literary criticism. Mrs. Leiper was also a director of the China 
Colleges and a member of the American Committee of Ginling College, 
Nanking, the Committee on World Friendship Among Children and 
the Smith College Club of New York City, from which institution she 
graduated before becoming a travelling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. She passed away on January 24, 1935. : 


=0= 


Our Book Table 


HUNDRED ALTARS. JULLIET BREDON. Dodd, Mead & Co. 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, $2.50 V, S. Currency. 


This is a story of Chinese village life through three generations. The 
author has dealt with her subject with sympathy and insight; she has evidently 
studied her people at first hand. “Hundred Altars” is a farming village, the 
lives of whose people are centred in the land from which springs their livelihood, 
As we read this enthralling book we live with these simple people and share 
their daily lives; lives so full of work and with so little leisure; almost their 
only pleasures are bound up with the ceremonies that attend on birth and death, 
We meet the elder Chi, the headman of the village, born under the Imperial rule. 
More intelligent than the average peasant, he is loved and reverenced by his 
family and all the villagers whom he rules and guides as a benevolent father. 
The second Chi, his son, is a good farmer, eager to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps but bewildered by the troubles that follow in the wake of the revolution 
and looking back wistfully to the old times. Then there is Little Dragon, the 
youngest and most beloved of the third generation, who is “different’”—he does 
not want to be a farmer. To reverence one’s ancestors and serve one’s elders is 
the main duty of man as seen by this family. Then comes Ma, the merchant, 
clever, rich but unhappy—he has no son. By his adoption of Little Dragon he 
starts the disintegration of the family and brings into the quiet atmosphere of 
“Hundred Altars” the first breath of modernism. Little Dragon is educated 
away from home and comes back having learned things that are strange and 
somewhat terrible to his parents. Readjustments are not easy. He has married 
Ma’s own daughter, also educated on western lines and she, too, finds herself 
In conflict with the old ideas and narrow ways of living. The parents fear the 
new ideas, though the father tries to understand: “Because a thing is new it 
need not be evil, nor because it is old must it always be good,” he tells his wife, 
but she is too set in the old ways to change. The young couple do their best 
to fit in but over the grandson there is trouble, the young wife will not give way. 
“In many ways he shall be thy parents’ grandson” she tells her husband, “but 
In certain ways he shall be my son.” The same difficulties must be typical 
of present-day families all over China. This book is well worth reading, it is 
vital because it immediately impresses one as being true. R.A.-J. 


CHRIST IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. Gerrit Verkuyl, Fleming H. Revell, New 
York, pp.192, 1934, G.$1.50. 7 


Dr. Verkuyl is the National Field Representative for Leadership Training 
of the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. This volume, the seventh 
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he has written in this field, is offered as a text in the history of religious edu- 
-eation in the standard leadership training course of the International Council 

The book is a conscientious attempt to set forth the strength and weakness 
of the educational programs of the public schools, churches, and homes of 
America, so far as they relate to Christian character. The presentation is 
conditioned by its intended use as a text-book for church school workers. Each 
of the eleven chapters is broken into titled sections and paragraphs, suitable for 
class room work. At the close of each chapter there are suggestions for the 
preparation of the succeeding lesson,—assignments for discussion or research, 
suggested readings, etc. 


This is not a book for experts. They are already familiar with all its — 


contents, and would not consider this an adequate treatment of the history of 
religious education in America. They would also be distressed by some careless 
statements, such as “Jesus knew what it meant to be rich,” “p.12; “Hebrews 
were unitarians,” p.16, etc. They would also point out that the contents of 
sections and paragraphs are often inadequate for the titles given them, and 
vice versa. : | 
But these same experts should be grateful that Dr. Verkuyl has made 
this volume available for their leadership classes. Classes working through 
“Christ in American Education,” will realize that the home and church are 
primarily responsible for Christian education. They will realize that there are 
inadequacies both in the public school and church school systems, but they will 
not be unmindful of the debt of the church to the public schools for considerable 
roundwork in character building. They will also share with the author’s point 
' Of view that the question of religious education is much broader than one’s own 
denomination, wider even than the evangelical church, including also the Jewish, 
Catholic and Unitarian groups. Paul G. Hayes. | 


RELIGION RENOUNCES WAR. Walter W. Van Kirk. Willett, Clark and Company, 
_ Chicago. $2.00 U. S. cuprency. 


This is a stirring resume of the multiplying and ramifying ways in which 
religionists of various shades have expressed their abhorence of, and deter- 
mination not to sanction, war, armaments or military training. It includes 
many actions taken by responsible religious organizations. It does not follow, 

_ @f course, that the rank and file behind them stands ready to back up their 
utterances en masse. Nor does the rising tide of objection against militarism 
as a deciding factor in solving international problems prove that in the event 
of another war the religious groupings concerned would all be impervious to 
the militarists’ barrage of propaganda. It does prove, however, that religious 
leaders and many individuals are developing a new mind and will on the menace 
of “mass murder,” and the forces and motives that drive peoples to mutual 
slaughter. There is a growing belief that turning nations into regiments of 
butchers is no way to build up human relation. We may confidently expect 
that if and when another war looms up the army of conscientious objectors and 
religious bodies opposed thereto will assume a magnitude that will create a 
new problem for the militarists. Add to what is contained in this book the 
influence of the War Resisters’ League and we see that there will be a wat 
ef conscience both within and overlapping the military lines of the next war. 


‘’ . Furthermore the mind of religionists is being broadened. They recognize 
that the causes of war are buried deep in incquitious economic systems, These 
imequitous systems are being put increasingly under the microscope of the 
conscience with a view to isolating the virulent germs that make peoples fear 
and hate one another sufficiently to try to blow each other to pieces. The contest 
thus emerging is bound to be a long and hard one. That it is emerging gives 
ground for courage. 


_ Within the minds of those revealed in this volume there still are, of course, 
various approaches and some unsolved subcrdinate problems.. Nevertheless the 


many utterances and opinions gathered together therein show that the mind of 
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religionists is surely being unified in a determination to make their principles 
effective against this common evil. : 

To read this volume will bring courage to all in that it reveals the increasing 
number of those who are at war against war. This moral war is passing from 
the shoulders of rare and courageous individual objectors to the minds and hearts 
of what has the appearance of becoming a multitude. A revival of the religious 
conscience and courage is under way. Religionists are are to see that they 
must fight with moral weapons against the weapons that are utterly immoral. 
Religionists are building an anti-war conviction. F.R. | 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST: A review of the teaching of Scripture con- 
cerning the return of Christ. Henry W. Frost. Wm. B. Erdmans Publishing. 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A., 1934. U.S.$1.50. No index. oy 


In this volume the author, Dr. Henry W. Frost, Emeritus Home Director 
for North America of the China Inland Mission, seeks to give a sane and 
constructive Pre-Millenarian view of the return of Christ, as taught in the 
Scriptures. In fourteen chapters he describes the Second Coming as Personal, 
Literal, Visible, Glorious, Satisfying, Transforming, Judicial, Dispensational, 
Millennial, Premillennial, Impending, Post-Tribulational, Predated, and Deter- 
minative. He believes that the considerable agreement among prophetic teachers 
on the major events, here described, may become more unanimous, as the 
elements of truth of the various prophetic programs are combined. However, 
the author warns us, stating “that absolute certainty in respect to some future 
events will be obtained only as the divine revealings of progressive history make 
these plain.”  (8.) 


The fact that the author is a literalist and believes in the verbal inspiration 
of the Scriptures results in a forced and artificial, not to say wooden, theory 
of Christ’s return. Misinterpreting the symbolical and poetical language of 
the Old Testament prophets and of the New Testament passages dealing with 
the last things, Dr. Frost manages to contrive a heaven localized in space, a 
Christ still possessing a physical body of flesh and bones, now in the third or 
upmost heaven awaiting the time for his reappearing on earth to reign as @ 
temporal monarch in Jerusalem (25-26). Disregarding the historical method 
of exegesis, the writer sets out to prove his theory by using Bible texts torn 
from their proper setting and true meaning, cf. Acts 15, 13-17 (168). However 
the whole Premillenial theory is clearly set forth, although the method of 
treatment has lead to repetition and redundancy. But however much one ad- 
mires the sincerity of the author one is struck by the fact that he has not fully 
appreciated the spiritual nature of Christ after his resurrection, and of His 
kingdom, and the spiritual means He uses to gain His goals... R.M. 


Jesus CHRIST AND WoRLD. EVANGELIZATION. Alexander McLeish. John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa, Pgs 184. $1.50. | 


The sub-title of this book is. “Missionary Principles—Christ’s or Ours?” 
The foreword is. by Dr, John R. Mott. Mr. McLeish is. associated with the World 
Dominion Movement of which Dr. Cochran, formerly of. Peking is a leader. It 
is an exegetical study of the New Testament in regard to the evangelization of 
the world. “Evangelization is not civilization or Christianization.” The key 
to the study of the duty of world evangelization is found in Christ’s teaching 
concerning “the last things”, and so the author begins with the apocalyptic 
teaching found in Matthew 24 and Mark 13 and re-emphasizes the old slogan, 
‘the evangelization of the world in this generation” and “definitely relates the 
Christian hope in Christ’s return with the present progress of His Kingdom 


in the world.” G. P. | 
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THE HoLINess or Jesus. A. D. Martin. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Museum St., 
London. 10/6 net. 

-- Mr. Martin desires to simplify the problem of Christology for those who, 
like himself, find the historic creeds and modernist restatements alike unsatisfy- 
ing. There will remain a doubt, one fears, whether he has done more than restate 
the data for the problem in a category not peculiarly significant to twentieth 
century Christians. The author’s thesis is that the ascription of the Apostolic 
Church “Thy Holy Servant Jesus” can mect the contemporary need for an 
adequate and credible description of Jesus. But the fact that the author has 
to spend much time, with Frazer and Otto, explaining that Holiness does not 
mean what the man in the street supposes, but is the unique attribute of God 
(Power and Goodness numinously united), is hardly encouraging for the pro- 
posed formula. Moreover it is precisely the “physical” power of Jesus on which 
many today are seeking clearer light. They will scarcely find it in Mr. Martin’s 
quotation from a “first-class medical man” who wrote “some twenty-five years 
There will, however, be no doubt whatever about the value of much that 
the author has written in the course of his discussion. He confesses himself 
“one whose very blood and brain are impregnated with images of the historic 
Lord,” and, throughout, this profound adoration is manifest. When the mystic 
~ the poet—banish the controversialist the writing is suffused with memorable 
beauty. A scrutiny of certain criticisms passed upon some of Jesus’ words 
and actions in denial of His sinlessness; a study of Jesus’ accommodation of 
the ideal to the actual; and a survey of the outstandingly significant sayings 
as the author reads them, are especially noteworthy and suggestive. Indeed, it 
may be said that every chapter is worth many readings; ; but the book as a 
whole does not transcend its parts. H. G. N. 


AU THat JeEsuS BEGAN—THE SocIAL OUTCOME OF CHRISTIANITY. A. W. 
. Harrison, M.C., B.A., B.Ss., D.D. Student Christian Movement Press, 58 
. Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.I. 2/- net. 


-. The Princival of Westminster Training College, whose honours, as set out 
above, explain his qualifications for such a theme as this, has given us a very 
valuable study of the social results of Christianity during these nineteen 
centuries of its impact upon the world. Not the least of Dr. Harrison’s virtues 
is his caution. . His book reads more like the balanced findings of a judge than 
the special pleading of an advocate. Full justice is done to other than speci- 
fically Christian factors in social advance, while the failure of organized 
Christianity to represent the mind of Jesus is never glossed over. The resuit 
is a weighty testimony to the unique influence of Jesus upon religion and worship, 
upon social reform, family life, philanthrovy, education, literature, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, and (indirectly) science. The framework of the 
hook is a strong contention that what Jesus began awaits its consummation. 
Every church organization yet known is but an approximation. “The taber- 
nacles of Rome and Geneva and Canterbury are only tabernacles after all.” 
Each chapter has notes for further reading and questions for group discussion. 


A New Hicuway. T. Wigley, (Centab) Geo. Allen and Unwin, 40 Museum 
London W.C.I. 8/6. 


Mr. Wigley’s full title is “A eee Highway towards Christian Reality”. 
Persuaded that modern knowledge of the universe has rendered many tradi- 
tional formulations of Christian belief untenable; that the lack of candid 
reconstruction alienates many sincere minds from organized Christianity; and 
that, in the long run, only that which is tliought out can be wrought out; the 
author sets forth without reserve his convictions about Man, God, Jesus, Im- 
manence and Incarnation, Miracles, Faith and Knowledge, Sin and Salvation, 
Personal Survival, in the light of current philosophy—the findings of cor- 
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temporary science. Mr. Wigley has a remarkable acquaintance with modert 
attitudes in these fields of enquiry, but it must be confessed that the frequency 
and copiousness of his quotations rather leave an impression of a tumbled jig- 
saw puzzle with the design by no means clear. One feels, too, that Mr. Wigley 
might learn from Dean Inge’s opinion that restatement is best achieved by 
quietly making it, without a fanfare of trumpets that it is modernist. Our 
author is somewhat too self-conscious that he is an advanced person putting 
theology right. Nonetheless, the book well repays careful reading and raises 
issues in every chapter which no apologetic today can afford to ignore. Mr. 
Wigley is convinced that Christianity has nothing to fear from modern thought; 
on the contrary, it supplies liberating truths which enable us to tread “a 
highway of the spirit on which God is an ever-present reality and man the 
sharer of his joy.” H.G.N. | | | 


New TREASURE. A Study of the Psychology of Love. The Earl of Lytton. Geo. 
. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. London. 65/— net. 


The name of Homer Lane and his remarkable educational work in the 
“Little Commonwealth” have become increasingly known since his death some 
ten years ago. Lane rejected all doctrines of inherent sinfulness and held to 
the native goodness of every man. Ignorance and fear, abetted by traditional 
religious teaching and moral codes, are the cause of enormous mischief both to 
mind and body. Whatever one thinks of Lane’s absolutism of love as a satisfy- 
ing explanation of the facts of life, the extraordinary and well-nigh miraculoug 
results which he frequently obtained by his methods are securely attested. Like 
many dynamic personalities Lane had little gifts of writing. The Earl of 
Lytton, from an intimate knowledge of his hero, attempts in this book a precis 
of his. teaching, including a paraphrase of the Sermon on the Mount as Lane 
would have expounded it. There is also an able discussion of Lane’s psycho- | 
analytical technique, resembling Freud’s in method but fundamentally differing. 
in interpretation. Many readers, anxious for the good standing of psychologicah. 
medicine, will question the author’s wisdom in including certain cases, with 
such detail as is given, in a slight and popular book of this kind. The more 
so as they are described at third-hand. None the less this is a stimulating ana — 
provocative book. H.G.N, 


BUILDERS OF THE INDIAN CHURCH. Stephen Neil. Edinburgh House Press, 2 
Eaton Gate, London. p.p. 159. 2/— net. 


Mr. Neill surveys the history of Christianity in India from the legendary 
days of St. Thomas (which may not be merely legendary) to the present hour 
when “the hope and possibility of a great united church in South India is 
emerging’. Memorable glimpses are given us of some outstanding personalities, 
eg. Xavier, Schwartz, Carey, Duff and Pandita Ramabai. A random page 
from Carey’s diary had better not be hung on most of our walls! “5.45—10. 
Hebrew chapter. Prayer. Family Worship. Persian. Hindustani. Breakfast. 
Sanskrit. 10-1.30. College. 1.30-6. Dinner. Bengali “Isaiah”. Sanskrit 
“Matthew.” Tea. Teluga. Visitors. 7-9. Prepared and preached sermon, 9-11. 
Bengali “Ezekiel”. Letter. “Greek Testament”. A chapter of wide application 
is that on Education, its relations with evangelism, and the need of graduates 
to realize in village life the call for the equipment they have gained in colleges 
and universities. “Today”, says the author, “the Church in India is making 
progress as never: before”, H.G.N. 


OLD TREASURE. A Bible Anthology. The Earl of Lytton. Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 3/6d net. : 


“The object of these selections is to indicate that treasures are available 
throughout the Bible for those who read it from the standpoint of Christian 
ove”. Those who need such indications, and who have not any of the far.more- 
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éomprehensive fay possibly purchase this short selection of the 
Earl of Lytton’s favourite passages from the Old and New Testaments and 
Apocrypha. But they will wonder at its brevity. The compiler explains that 
he uses the version or emendation which most appeals to him. It is curious 
that the rendering “God is a Spirit” should apparently appeal to him. H.G.N. 


THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH. Eric Temple Bell. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C.I. 7/6 net. 


- Those who have lost their early zest for mathemeatics will look askance at 
this book as it is written by a Professor of Mathematics and the Past President 
of the Mathematical Association of America. There are, it is true, dives into 
the dark depths of mathematics where one views things as from a bathysphere. 
But these are far from being all that concerns the search for truth as this 
writer approaches it. The book is plentifully strewn with biting jests and 
facetious slams at those who accept unchallenged assumptions, no matter in 
what field, and then complacently proceed to build up on them finalized 
systems of truth. Even the astronomers who claim to know the stuff of which 
the universé is made as a result of their mathematical dreamings are touched 
with the writer’s sharp rapier. And hoary old Euclid is left with less pillars 
of proof to his pedestal than most of us thought we saw under him. In short 


the writer argues that truth can only be unfolded by experimental attack and 


checking up. That leaves, of course, many scientists out in the cold as well 
as theorists of qther tempers. Truth is always becoming. To challenge axioms 
is the way to make progress. That being done four-dimensional romancers are 
left shivering in outer darkness. A glimpse at the list of estimated ages of 
the earth leaves one chuckling. While the writer still believes in the use- 
fulness of mathematics he is chary of accepting all the conclusions reached 
thereby. He knows naught of any absolutes. Here and there he has dug 
out the names of those few men who have in the course of history and 


often in obscure places, helped men to restart thinking. He begins with the 


Egyptians and the pyramids. Some characters utilized offer piquant reading. 
To many this book will be disconcerting if they read it. But it leaves one 
feeling that men have been given a mind with which to dig out the truth and 
that what has passed for truth in one age must often be discarded for another 
lead thereto. Though the subject is abstruse. if dealt with in abstract terms 
the author uses a vigorous English that makes his ardent tilting against truth 
as imagined often amusing as well as enlightening. F.R. 


RELIGION AND REVOLUTION. Adolph Keller. Fleming H. Revell, New York. 
pages 188. $2.00. 

The title of these lectures, delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1933, is somewhat misleading. One naturally expects a discussion of the relation 
of revolution to religion or religion to revolution, but instead the lectures are 
almost entirely confined to post-war theological struggles on the continent of 
Europe, especially as these have occurred in Germany. More especially it is a 
discussion of the influence of Barth in these theological controversies. It is not 
as comprehensive a discussion as the author’s “Karl Barth and Christian Unity” 
but it sheds much light on the religious situation in Germany where the nazi 
movement has created a crisis in the church. Dr. Keller feels that there must 
be a return to the Reformation theology, at last to its fundamental conceptions. 


He sympathizes with the Neo-Calvinism of Barth and the watchword of Luther— | 


sola fide. But developments in Germany, where a pietistic form of Christianity 
supported by the state has been long in existence, make others wonder whether 
a much more radical transformation in the church is not required, one which 
will take us not backward but forward to something much more Christian than 
what Luther and Calvin gave to the world. They were a great advance on 
their — but we need a still greater advance to new fields of — under 
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-SocIAL JUDGEMENT. Graham Walls. Goerge Allen and Unwin, London. &/- net. 


It is to be expected that one who who has studied and written so much 
on the building up of a modernized state should eventually seek to lay down 
eyidance as to how the social judgement so essential thereto should be developed. 

esumably the author had intended the contents of this book as Part I of a 
larger volume. This book deals, therefore, with the psychological and historical 
aspects of an attempt to outline a possible improvement of the judgement-process. 
The second part would have dealt with the place of this social judement ‘n 
various fields of governmental and social life. If it is true that the seat of 
mind is a “comparatively modern structure (the cortex of the forebrain) 
superposed on the non-mental and more ancient other nervous parts” it is easy 
to see how the older emotional impulse is apt to be still constantly at war 
with the reason. To harmonize these two is one of the things urgently needed. 
In illuminating the struggle between them and the development of thought 
about them much historical material is utilized. After reading one wishes that 
more of those who are today seeking to rebuild the lives of their peoples could 
view their problems with more of rational thought and less of emotionalism. 
To attain that level of life is still, however, something for the future. This 
study of the development of a social judgement is interesting even though 
incomplete. F.R. 3 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. Leslie D. Weatherhead. Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 320. 
5/— net. | 


Sometime ago I translated Dr. Weatherhead’s “Psychology in Service of 
the Soul”. I found a great deal in that book that is helpful. This volume on . 
“Psychology and Life” I am also inclined to put into Chinese. Dr. Weather- 
head has succeeded in applying psychology to life, especially Christian life. 
Much he says will help us to discard many theological and religious controver- 
sies. It will help us, also, to understand ourselves and cure our depression. 


Religious educationists will read with interest the chapter on “The Mind 
of a Child.” Dr. Weatherhead gives credit to American child psychologists. He 
says:—“In passing we must pav attribute here to our American friends. Some 
neople have said that they are fifty years behind us in theology. Whether that 
be true or not I cannot say. Thev are, in my opinion, certainly fifty years ahead 
of us in child wsvchology, child guidance clinics and psychology applied +o. 
education.” (p. 210). Dr. Weatherhead says three things about the mind of 
the child: 1. It is verv sensitive. 2. It is greatly swayed by instincts. 3. It 
is highly imaginative. In conclusion he urges us to listen to and heed the séul. 


I hope that many will buy this book and read it for themselves. It is a 
worth-while contribution to the study of its subject. Z. K. Zia. 


RusstA CHALLENGES REWIGION—George Mecklenburg. The Abingdon Press, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 128 pages. Price U.S. $1.00. 


The author of this book is the pastor of a large “seven-day” city church 
in America.. His general point of view is similar to that of Dr, G. Sherwood 
Eddy, with whom he made his third visit to Russia in the summer of 1933. 
In Soviet Russia he sees a vast social. economic, and spiritual laboratory where 
‘xper‘ments are taking place which challenge every element of western 
tivilization, most of all its current expressions of Christianity. 


Russia, it would appear, not only worships Lenin; at present it is trying 


@ sacrificially to practise his teachings. The social, moral, economic, and cultural 


being of the peonvle is recognizedly involved in the outcome. The earlier zeal 
for the immediate communistic evangelization of the world has somewhat 
abated, and given place instead td a stupendous struggle to build up a pro- 
letarian state and a classless society in Russia itself. To this end the govern- 
ment is bending every energy to “liquidate” ignorance, bad roads, old-fashioned 
farming, vagrancy, over-crowded living conditions, crime, race hatreds, in 
short the bourgeois mind and all its works! 
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_ he tragedy of Christianity in Russia the author sees in the matter-of-fact 
claim of his guide (all too well-founded) that “nobody practises Jesus Christ”, 
The church has failed because it has failed “to understand corporate sins as 
well as she has understood the sins of individuals”. However, in Russia as 
elsewhere, “deep down there is a yearning for God and for something that 
the tractor and turbine cannot give.” | 3 


‘Finally true Christianity presents a stern challenge to current Russian 
communism, not because of its collectivism but because of its materialism, its 
failure to recognize the value of persons, its intolerant dogmatism and its 
bitter hostility to religion. At the same time, “Russia challenges the church 
to do something more than preach. Russia challenges the church to. such 
immediate action as will establish in Christian lands an order that can honestly 
be called the kingdom of God on earth.” | 


The significance of this small volume lies mainly not in its facts or ideas 
but in the point of view which it reflects and in the fact that this point of view, 
at once critical and appreciative, is held by a minister in good standing of 
America’s largest Protestant denomination. E. E. B. 7 


FROM THE FIRST TO THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN. A Sympostum. International 
Publishers, New York. U.S. $1.50. 


This series of reports and speeches by Stalin and the other leaders of the 
Soviet Government at the Joint Plenum of the C.P.S.U. in January 1933 is 2 
summary of what the Soviets achieved during the First Five Year Plan and 
what they hope to achieve during the Second. These reports cover the whole 
field of industrial and agricultural advance and many figures are quoted to 
show that in almost every department the goal set has been reached. If statistics 
really proved success the results would be amazing but, for instance, to 
manufacture large numbers of tractors is an achievment only if the tractors 
are usable. The leaders admit certain faults and failings and one notes. that 
the emphasis for the Second Five Year Plan is laid upon the quality of the 
goods produced rather than on the quantity; the productivity of a man rather 
than the number employed; in agriculture, the yield per hectare rather then 
the number of hectares sown. The ignorance and sloth of the people is the 
great handicap but with increased education the possible emergence of a more 
energetic and decisive type of man may enable the Soviet leaders to realize their 
aims. It will be interesting to follow the progress of the Second Five Year 


Plan and see how this changing emphasis affects results. | . 


DRIVING AXLE. A Novel of Socialist Construction—V. Ilyenkov. International 
Publishers, New York. (Printed in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.) 
405 pages. U.S. $2.00. | 


The individuals who walk across the pages of this novel are shadowy 
figures. The ciasses and types they represent and the struggles in which they 
are engaged are much more distinct. Doubless it should be so in “a novel of 
socialist construction.” The story is enacted in a locomotive and car factory 
in the Ural Mountains. In it the author epitomizes the grim struggle going 
on in present-day Russia—between immemorial tradition and bourgeoning new 
life, between parents and their pioneer children, between bourgeoisie mentality 
and working class loyalty, sodden apathy and revolutionary zeal, between the 
specialist who must be bribed by bonuses and the party official full of theories, 
quotas and the Five Year Plan, between the “dark-minded” peasant and the 
strange new industrial order and its unfamiliar machines. 


The real hero of the piece is the machine—personified, sometimes lovingly, 
often reverently throughout the book. “Zaytsev was fascinated by machines— 
they seemed to him living beings, endowed with a thinking mind and a con- 


| plicated inner life.” A mechanical contrivance, an engine, a great factory— 


these are the things over which men (in the hands of the author) grow 
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lyrical. They are the embodiment of the seething class revolution which 
“constructs, creates, conquers, sending its current through millions of hearts, 
turning the country into a powerful and dynamic storage battery” ...... Some 
day primitive, passive, peasant Russia will be galvanized into new life, will 
overtake Germany, even America in industrial production. One day, indeed, 
Russia will shoot past these powerful countries, combining with their technical 
productivity, the class energy of the proletariat. — ve 


Chief villains of the story are the anti-social elements in the factory. 
mainly specialists grown up under the old order, who cleverly introduce a 
hidden defect into the driving axles of the locomotives during the process of 
their manufacture. “The enemy attacks us armed with knowledge, science and 
— We must master these weapons immediately. Delay means 
death 


The machine is at once symbol, weapon, tool. Zaytsev “was elated at 
the thought that he was not alone, but surrounded by a living, critical, human 
collective. He was just learning the laws governing the social machinery. 
His own sad experience had taught him that an isolated individual falls into 
disuse just as a bolt that has been severed from its machine.” But—“we shall — 
vanquish the enemy! And why? Because there is no force which can break 
the driving axle of the revolution—the working class and the Party”........ 
“We shall build an enormous plant, equipped in the foreign manner. Shall I 
tell you, Olya, the daring thoughts which come into my head? I shall build 
that plant. I have the right to! I have earned it. I grew up in the old 
plant and it’s there I got my first taste of battle. From moulding wheels I 
rose to moulding our new life. I want to mould my epoch with these hands 


SovieT RUSSIA FIGHTS NeEvuROSIS. Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. Charles 
Routledge and Sons, London. 244pp. 7/6. 3 | 


The world is suffering a nervous breakdown. We’re all neurotics! The 
attempt to build a society on the basis of justice, duty, generosity and charity 
derived from brotherly love has not only failed, but in failing has carried man 
into a psychic state from which escape is impossible except by removing the 
original cause. Russia has removed the original cause. 


Dr. Williams states in a frank, obviously sincere manner the reasons why 
the preacher is the “professional tragedy of his generation” and why “God 
can’t help” in social and spiritual reconstruction. His book is an elaborate 
specific example. Sandwiched in the center is a chapter by Rabbi Lazaron - 
which completely disproves the original statements, but in no way detracts 
from the value of the “example” as a stimulus to thought. G. P. 


THE CHINA CHRISTIAN MISSION. B.:?. Osgood and Edwin Marx. United 
Christian Missionary Society, Missions Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 


This pamphlet gives a brief summary of the history of one mission from 
1886 to the present. The first part is historical. This outlines in brief the 
(ficulties and course of development of this mission. The second part deals 
with the changes that have come, and are still coming, upon China and affecting 
Christian work. The ways in which this one mission sought to meet the new 
and often trying situations confronting it are admirably developed. A pamphlet 
such as this should be of great use in enabling the supporters of missions to 
understand what is happening to what they support. | 


Forty MISSIONARY STORIES. Margaret W. Eggleston. Ha | 
New York. U.S. Currency $1.50. 


These stories provide glimpses into all kinds of lands and differin les’ 
ves. Dangers bravely faced, sorrow surmounted, questing et ay satisfied 
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and awakened hearts led into the light—all appear. All the stories are short 
and to the point and so are suited for use by young people in meetings. A 
thread of the missionary appeal runs ne many of them. The power of 


victorious living ilumines them. 


THE KINGDOM WITHOUT FRONTIERS. Hugh Martin. Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, 58 Bloomsbury St. London, W.C.I. 1/— net. 


This book is as the sub-title states:—“The Witness of the Bible to the 
Missionary Purpose of God.” It draws attention to the missionary emphases 
of such of the prophets as made one, and the significance of the missionary 
trek of Jonah. The chief support for the missionary purpose is found in the 
New Testament. Even granting, which the author does not, that Christ did 
not actually utter, as some claim, the “Great Commission” the author holds 
that nevertheless Christianity would of necessity be a missionary faith. It 
is good to have such books as they remind us of the basis of the world-wide 


Christian movement. 


FRIENDS IN NIPPON. | Dorothy E. McConnell. Central Committee of the United 


Study of Foreign Missions, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nine stories about Japanese children written and illustrated for children 
in other lands. One story deals with the friendship of a Japanese and American 
boy. The background is blurred. however, with the feelings against the Japan- 
ese by Americans disturbed by their scrupulous way of living and their ability 
to compete. Another tells of the famous Noguchi who though burdened with 
a lame arm strode to the front rank in bacteriological research. Some show how 
new ideas cause flutterings in Japanese children’s minds as they do in the 
minds of western children. All are good tales to tell or read to inquiring boys 
and girls. Through them breathe hints of the universality of human nature 
though no long words are used. One who reads should feel a friendly atmosp- 
here stealing through his mind. | 


ApouT PEOPLE. Herbert Gray. S.C.M., 58 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C.I. 
pp. 176. 3/6 

_ Dr. Gray, as readers of his other books welt know, has gained the con- 
fidence of men and women during his ministry in the deepest and most intimate 
aspects of life. In this book, Dr. Gray records some of the things he has found 
it helpful to say to certain persons who have come to him in their varying needs. 
We overhear, as it were, a spiritual specialist at work in his clinic, dealing 
with folk who are dominated, afraid, troubled by that “inferiority business”, 

or passing through spiritual drought. A section of the book deals with 
“marriages in trouble”’, “triangular situations”, “unmarried women”, “the lone- 
liness of widows” and various difficulties of sex life. Originally planned as a 
book specially intended to assist ministers in their “cure of souls”, the author 
found it enlarging in scope. Dr. Gray can be commended to everyone who is 
concerned either with his own or with others’ lives (and who is not?) as a wise; 
discerning and Christian counsellor. H.G.N. 


THE Bic Book or BABIES. Mary Entwistle. Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton 
- Gate, London, S.W.I. 2/4 post free. 


Here are lively stories of African, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Papuan, 
Greenland and Syrian babies. Missionaries move through the stories but they 
are given with the background of the country concerned. The tales are un- 
folded in simple language. They are illustrated by colored pictures and pe” 
sketches. Good stories for children to read and tell to others. Should stimulate 


interest in the children of other lands than those of the readers. 
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FOLLOWERS OF BUDDHA. Dwight Goddard, Santa Barbara, California. U.S. 
currency $0.50. — - | | | ; 
Outlines the plan of a Buddhist brotherhood in the U.S. Brothers will travel 
from a center in California to one in New England presenting Buddhism as 
they go along. The chief emphases of Buddhism and rulds for the brotherhood 
are also given. It is suggested that a sisterhood may later be organized though 
women are discouraged from attending the meetings of the brotherhood. 


Mr. FINCHLEY’s Ho.uipAy. Victor Canning. Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York. $2.50 


Mr. Finchley is a quiet little man who has spent a colourless life as a 
solicitor’s clerk. About to spend an equally colourless holiday at Margate, he 
finds himself involved in a series of incredible adventures in which a motor-car 
thief, a lunatic and a bicycle take part. He sees a good deal of the English 
countryside and realizes its beauty for the first time; finds that there is joy 


jn earning money in hard manual labour and even spends a night in a casual 


ward. He returns to his office outwardly the same mild little man but inwardly 
with a store of happy memories and a realization that life is a larger and more 
exciting thing than he had ever imagined. A light and readable book, at times 
very amusing. | 


Tue Best ENGLISH Essays. Vol. II, Modern Authors. Henry Huizinga, M.A., 
Ph.D. The Commercial Press Ltd., Shanghai. $2.40 (silver) 


This collection of thirty carefully selected essays is intended for college 
students. The names of Henry Van Dyke, Joseph Conrad and other well-known 
literary giants appear on the essays utilized. The themes -were selected both 
for their literary excellence and their vital interest to Chinese students. The 
introductory chapter treates of teaching and class-room methods and of writing 
essays. There are about an hundred pages of notes. Missionaries whose 
libraries are meager will find much help in the essays. They range over many 
questions of religion and life as seen and known in the 20th century. 


Youth and Religion Movement Series. In English. Pamphlet 1, Youth and 
Religion Movement, Pamphlet 2, City Evangelistic Campaigns for Educated 
Groups. Twenty cents silver each. In Chinese. Pamphlet 1, Youth and Religion 
Movement. Pamphlet 2, City Evangelistic Campaigns for Educated Groups, 
both by E. H. Munson. Pamphlet 3, Personal Counselling in the Y.M.C.A., 
Brackett Lewis. Pamphlet 4, Methods of Group Work, Lennig Sweet. All 
four pamphlets in Chinese ten cents silver each. 

THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE FOR THE WoRLD Topay. George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd. Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C.I. 1.5/- net. | 


The American Edition of this book’ was reviewed in the Chinese Recorder, 
June 1934, page 384. | | 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. / 
(1) FORERUNNERS OF A NEW AGE. Basil Mathews. International 
Missionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


(2) CHURCH, COMMUNITY AND STATE. J. H. Oldham. Student 
Christian Movement Press. 1/— net. 
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(3) THE NEW NEIGHBOR (Christmas Folk Play and Carols) Edith 
Hope Scott and Hayward A. Scott. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 


(4) RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA. Sao-ke Alfred Sze. Chinese Cult- 
ural Society, 1 East 17th. Street, New York City. ? 


(5) SOUTHERN BAPTIST MISSIONS. 1934. Annual Reports of Foreign 
and Home Mission Boards to Southern Baptist Convention. 


(6) LIFE OF DAVID HILL. 


(Chinese) C. W. Allan. Translated by 


a4, Ku. Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. Twenty cents 


Mexican. 
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Correspondence 


Military Training 
To the Editor, 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Sirk:—While reading in your 
January, 1935, issue Dr. Y. C. Yang’s 
article entitled “China’s Modern As- 
pirations in Education”, a thought 
Was suggested to my mind that per- 
haps may help toward a solution of 
the very troublesome question of 
military training in Christian schools. 
I refer to that part of his article 
(page 35) which deals with the 
Government’s avowed purpose to re- 
quire this training in all schools 
{above primary grade) for boys, and 
which quotes also Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek on the matter. 


The latter is quoted as saying that 
the reason for this training being 
required “is not militaristic educa- 
tion, etc.” but rather “the aim is to 
develop discipline, organization, pro- 
per spirit, and good order, etc.” 


This being the case, is it not 


-consisteht to assume that the Gov- 


ernment ought to be, and might be, 
willing to if requested, any 


other type of training for youth that 


will produce these same _ results? 
Since there are those, like the 
Friends of the West China Union 
University, who feel very keenly on 
the matter of military training in 
our schools, it ought to follow from 
the Government’s statement that if 
these protestors would suggest some- 
thing equally productive of the Gov- 
ernment’s aims for the youth of the 
country, such a substitute could be 
permitted. 


Following the World War, when 
Germany was prohibited from main- 
taining a large standing army, if 
memory serves me correctly, I be- 
lieve that country developed a system 
of calisthenics that was the surprise 
of the world as to its extent and 
its results in the matter of attain- 
ing “discipline, organization, pro- 
per spirit and good order.” If some 
other than direct military training 
did this for Germany, might it not 
have the same result for China? 


If some such system could, there- 
fore, be substituted when so desired 
by the schcol authorities in place of 
the military training now required, 
might it not provide a way out for 
all those who from conscientious 


reasons feel they ought not to havej 


any part in a project which has 
military training as a part of its 
program? With this substitute we 
would, I believe, have all the benefi‘s 
which are supposed to come from 
military training without any of it 
harmful effects. 


I realize that there are many who 
are giving very serious thought 
this question, and it may be that this 
plan has been advanced by others, 
but if so I have not seen any mer: 
tion of it. I therefore offer it 3 
a possible constructive suggestion t0 
ward the solution of 
troublesome question. 

Yours very truly, 


Elleroy M. Smith 


Ningpo, Cae. 
Mar. 6, 19365. 
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_ German Mission Finances — | much money as she receives from 
To the Editor, foreign countries. The Reichsbank 


has only an amount of exchange 
equal to that received from abroad 
the previous month and from this 
available exchange, the missions get 
only a very small and _ insufficient 
part. 

5. As soon as the world economic 
crisis and the political disturbances 
affecting German export trade are 
over, then the financial difficulties 
of German Missions will come to an 
end. 

6. It is certain that the mission 
management in Germany will do its 
best to support the evangelical mis- 
sions through the present crisis. How 
far they will be successful in this 
we cannot tell today. 

This crisis means that German 
missionaries must make great sacri- 
fices, but they will do their very 
best through their mission work to 
help their brothers. 

8. Furthermore, German Missions 
will take great care that through 
this crisis the young churches of 
the mission field and their work will 
not be in danger of discontinuance. 

9. The German church disagree- 
ment is a theological one and not one > 
of politics and the missions are only 
indirectly concerned. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. Fischle. 


The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SIR:—It is true that we mis- 
sionaries on the mission field are too 
little informed of the difficult financial 
condition of our mission management 
to give an authoritative report. The 
following facts are, however, clear to 
us. 

1. The interest in mission work in 
Germany is the same as before. 

2. Mission donations in 1934 were, | — 
it is pleasing to know, slightly in- 
creased. This is explained by the 


succeeded in giving work and bread 
to thousands and millions of starving 
people. | 

8. During the last months of 1934, 
the public collection of mission 
funds was, in some districts, stopped 
because the Government wished all 
the people to make a great Christian 
sacrifice for the still starving people. 
“Nobody in Germany shall be cold 
and hungry in winter.” | 

4, The financial difficulties of the 
German Missions are influenced by 
the difficulties of German trade, due 
to the world crisis. The main thing 
about the world economic crisis, so 
far as Germany is concerned, is her 
indebtedness to foreign countries, 
therefore Germany has had to start 
a new trade policy. For that reason, — 
she sends out of Germany only as | 


Lilong. 
Feb. 6, 1935. 


The Present Situation 


EMOTIONAL RELIGIONISTS AND “OLD LINE” CHRISTIANS. 


Dr. Geo. D. Wilder, American Board, Techow, Shantung, recently sent us 
an interesting letter from which we have culled the following: | 


Ninety li N.W. of Lintsing, Shantung, and only thirty li from Weihsien 
they have a good deal of the emotional kind of religion. It tends to divide our 
churches. I was asked out there to help in three or four days of protracted 
meetings—four a day. The temporary preacher there happened to be from the 
Presbyterian fold but was a sensible exponent of the united prayer, crying 
and emotional methods. He had two groups in his church, one that delighted 
in the extravagant; and the old-fashioned Congregational group that preferred 
quiet and order. There was a sensible woman leading the former group who 
came from one of our Congregational churches near Lintsing. She had come 
to help and to get the emotional uplift that she felt lacking in her own church. 


After four days of these meetings and a Sunday with crowds that had to 
meet in the church yard for the communion etc., we had a very frank discussion 
of the two methods. There was a remarkable spirit of forbearance on the 
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part of both groups and a willingness to unite and attempt not to hurt anyone’s 
‘feelings or force “my” way on anyone. They ‘agreed to try and learn from 
each other and recognize the good in each way and its appropriateness at 
different times and on different occasions. | 


But yesterday and the day before, I had experience of another sort with 
the group at Huang Ho Yai, that Sun Pi-te_ (formerly of Peiping, where he 
disgraced himself and had to leave and, I think, close the door of the “True 

Church of Christ’) has started among our church members at that place. 
Our leading member of thirty years standing, Mr. Kuo K’uei-lin, on a visit to 
Peiping, fell in with Sun Pi-te and was convinced that the preachers of the 
Kung Li Hui (Congregationed) were agents of the devil and that Sun’s church 
is the true one. Their chief characteristic is observance of the Sabbath and 
insistence on immersion. They, too, are against the emotionalistic groups 
though they themselves shout and cry in confessing sin etc. This leading 
member is hardly literate but has done fine work in years past in teaching the 
Phonetic script to classes in the country. Some of our members have been won 
through his classes. The Kung Li Hui have their.own church building and 
he is its custodian, holding the deeds. It needs repair and he approached us 
to ask if the Kung Li Hui would repair it or should his new group of “True 
Church of Christ”, people, who have left us, repair it. In the latter case, he 
said, they will expect to use the premises more, with station classes etc. He 
has managed it so that only members of his group have the face to attend 

- gervices and they have them on Saturday. The others have been attending in 

Techow this winter when they attended at all. 


j Yesterday *I.attended the Sunday service there having sent word to all the 
members that we would have the meeting and discuss the property matter. 
‘On approaching the meeting place, I met two or three of our Kung Li Hui 
probationers and former members carrying their bedding away and one of them 
told me to take his name off the probationers’ roll at P’ing Yi An, fifty li 
away, as he had had Mr. Sun “lay on hands” though he was not yet baptized. 
Apparently, “laying on hands” corresponds to our “taking on probation.” These 
had been attending a week's class conducted by Mr. Sun and had been living 
at our chapel. Mr. Sun had just left that morning announcing that he was 
leaving because it was the end of his week and not “because of being scared 
away by the foreign-devil preacher who was coming.” 2: 


At the church there were only two of our stauncher members and they had 
come without knowing of Mr. Sun’s being there. All the rest had stayed away 
to keep out of the unpleasantness of personal conflict. We found two more 
and learned that about thirty of our members, all of whom live in the villages 
around, are clear-headed enough to see through the thing and arc against the 
new sect but dare do nothing against the leader and the three or four membz2rs 
in the town who have been immersed by Sun Pi-te and gone in with him. One 
woman in the town stands staunchly with us and her husband would if he dared. 


They had about twenty in their class for the week, all of whom look forward 
to baptism later. They have erased the “Kung Li Hui’ letters on the building, 
leaving the “Gospel Hall”. 


_ I called on Mr. Kuo, the leading member mentioned above, for the first 
time in four years and he was very cordial, as we used to be good friends on 
my other sojourns here. However, he sticks to his Sabbath observance and 
immersion and hopes that our Techow church will not aid in repairing the 
property but leave it to the local members who really own it. He doubtless 
. @xpects to take the property all over into his new sect, thro his domination of 

the local members. 


A young lady who introduced Mr. Kuo to Mr. Sun in Peiping, told me 
that there are about 300 members in China, a group in Shanghai, one in Tientsin 
and this one in our midst. She herself had been baptized as a Congregationalist 
in Pangchuang but plans now to be immersed, as she considers the other baptism 


is illegal. 
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Sun Pi-te spreads scandalous libels about us missionaries and creative 
leaders that we know are untrue; and we know similar things about him that 
are true but have not, so far, been spreading them. If he is working in this 
way in other places, perhaps they ought to be spread—the reasons for his 
leaving Peiping, for instance. The divisive nature of his work is seen in 
that now, it is said, he has split from the “True Church of Christ” Chiao to 
form the “True True Church of Christ’ 4\ | 


STUDENT SPRING RURAL CONFERENCE | 


The Chinese New Year’s holiday has proven a good time here for a 
Spring Conference. We held it in the same place as last year, the Shie Farm, 
ten li from the city of Chengtu, in a thick belt of Cantonese settlers who have 
been here for 300 years and still retain their southern dialect. The young folks 
speak western Mandarin but as they grow older lapse again into Cantonese 
which is the lingua franca of the home and community. 


The Student’s Working Conference has come to stay. We had forty fine 
university and middle school students with a sprinkling of government school 
students, and ten leaders, out for a week. We spent the mornings in conference 
and retreat, and the afternoons out in groups among the farmers distributing 
literature on scientific agriculture, health, hygiene and evangelism; preaching 
lecturing, healing, vaccinating and doing dental work. A group was left at 
the farm each day to care for the army of needy rural visitors who besieged 
the doctors and dentists for free service. Evenings at the farm great crowds 
saw the students present simple dramas, and lecture with lantern slides 92n 
the “Thousand Characters.” Travel pictures and Life of Christ were shown 
to amazed and delighted audiences. One student, an adept at story-telling, 
dressed like an old Chinese story-teller and mounted a high table in the court- 
yard on which were the two regular candles and incense burner, and used his 
“Story-Book” to tell the “Ten Commandments” with meaning for today, and 
the “Prodigal Son.” He held great audiences of simple farmer folk enthralled 
with his novel way of presenting new truth in a simple way. The students 
all spent a half day with hoes, baskets and carrying poles repairing roads and 
culverts about the farm and nearby country roads for wheelbarrow traffic. 
Boys and girls worked together. 


Fourteen girls were members of the Conference, and they were a very 
fine type of college girl. They taught games to the country children, addressed 
mother’s meetings on religion and hygiene and helped the doctors bandage and 
do vaccination. One of the girls, a fifth year medical student, Ruby Chen, was 
elected Chairman of the Conference and presided with ease, dignity and 
efficiency. This is truly a new day in West China. Immediately after the 
Conference the students divided into three groups and spent a week at three 
nearby stations in connection with three different missions, preaching, lecturing, 
healing and distributing literature. Now ten students are going out each 
Sunday to the farm to follow up teaching illiterates and others. More religion 


was evident than at earlier conferences. In the closing meeting the students 


attributed it to Dr. Sherwood Eddy’s courageous messages here and the influence 
he exercised over the students of Chengtu in his challenging call. A.J.B. 


A RURALIZED BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Formerly there were both a Fenchow Bible School for men and the Catherine 
S. Harwood Bible Training School for women in the city of Fenchow, Shansi. 
Four years ago these schools were combined into one co-educational school. 
The success of our three years’ @xperience, or experiment, among the men and 
women led us to attempt a new co-educational class for junior middle school 
graduates, and to improve the elementary and higher primary courses. We 
also decided to admit young girls of sixteen or over to the Women’s Department. 
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Just after the two Bible Schools were combined we felt immediately the 
‘gerious needs of the surrounding rural districts, and of the students who came 
from those districts. So our new purpose is two-fold. We are trying to train 
our students to be productive as well as to be Christian, in order that they 
may not only be able to earn their own living, but also that they may be able 
to help the rural churches, their own families and others. | 


Because of the above indispensable program, the school has gradually 
added to its staff teachers with technical training along every line. Most of 


them are young people. 
The curriculum is given in detail as it may prove suggestive to others. 


A Elementary courses:—Chinese, science, arithmetic, history, geography, 
etc. B. Household courses:—domestic economy, child nurture, education in the 
home, etc. C. Social courses:—rural sociology and economics, public health, 
mass education, etc. D. Livelihood courses:—agriculture, woolwork, etc. E. 
Religious courses:—Old and New Testament, Christian teaching, religious 
education, homiletics, etc. 


In Practice Work we offer the following courses. A Woolwork:—making 
wool cards, carding, spinning and dyeing of yarn, and weaving of wool homespun. 
B. Agricultural work:—plowing, seed selection, sowing, hoeing, and harvesting 
on the school farm. Raising of chickens, pigs and sheep. C. Domestic work:— 
Sewing, cooking, child nurture, meetings for mothers and children in ruril 
service district. D. Medical work:—Assisting. the school nurse in extension 
service in our primary school, and in the rural service district. E. Religious 
work:—D.V.B.8., Sunday schools and prison talks. 


Rural Service is emphasized along the following lines. A. Experimentation. 
1. The center for experimentation was carefully selected two years ago. It is 
in a village located two miles away from the city. 2. Literacy Class. There 
are about twenty girls in this class. They are learning to read and weave under 
the direction of a woman extension worker, who is a member of our Bible 
School faculty. 3. Medical work. The school nurse goes to the village twice 
a week for health clinics. 4. Winter vacation campaign. This is carried on 
by the staff members for a period of about three weeks. It has been both a 
mass education campaign and a social education campaign. 5. Country Fair 
and Agricultural Exhibit. Four of these fairs have been held during the last 
three years, two of them in our village extension project. © 


The extension work is as follow. 1. “Open-air” Schools. These have been 
begun in the villages surrounding our village project by the woman extension 
worker of the school. 2. Circulating Library. This will be carried on by the 
students of the men’s department in the eight villages surrounding our village 
project. 3. Public health boxes. These are also to be carried to the eight 
villages by the men students. 4. Agricultural Extension. White Leghorn eggs 
have been distributed in the center village in order to improve the village stock. 
Poland-China pigs have been purchased by the school, and are now being raised 
for the same purpose. The Oberlin-in-Shansi Academy, in Taiku, has promised 
to sell us a Rambouillet ram, in order to improve the village sheep, and also 
benefit our wool work. Trice cotton seeds have also been experimented with 
successfully, and we are distributing them for further experimentation. 


The Self-Help Department has this following aim. Most of the students 
are partly earning their own living. The men students work in the school and 
in the nearby homes. The women students work for two hours five days 3 
week and four hours on Saturday in the woolwork department where they 
card and spin wool, weave cloth, and hook rugs. In this way they earn about 
half of their board. | 

_ The Self-training Extra Curricula Activities in church:—a literary society; 
a glee club; and a co-operative store. | | 
Both the student and faculty groups are living a satisfactory mutual life 


of their-own. But they are also enjoying very much together, both in their 
mutual spiritual exercise. (morning watch), and in their mutual physical 
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exercise (alternate sweeping and drilling). The students are following the 
teachers under the latters’ personal example. | 


The New Life Movement has just been begun in the school by an unanimous 
decision of the faculty at its last “Retreat.” This movement is carried on 
urgently and earnestly. And in this all the students and faculty members are 
encouraged more and more by the praise of eye-witness neighbors. The school 
motto, “To learn, to labor, to believe and to live all together,” is being realized 
and fulfilled day by day. ! 


ASSOCIATED MISSION TREASURERS 


It has been a number of years since an article has appeared in print about 
the organization unique in missionary effort known as the Associated Mission 
Treasurers. At the present time seven boards and societies are signatory to 
the agreement: the American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, the Baptist 
Missionary Society, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., the Church Missionary Society, the Executive Committee of Foreiga 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., and the London Missionary 
Society. The signatory boards and societies are partners. On the field they 
are each represented by their China treasurer as representative, and by oné 
of their field administrative staff as advisor. The representatives, assisted by 
women secretaries appointed from home or on the field, and by an able and 
loyal staff of Chinese Christians, carry on the routine work of the office.. The 
advisors are available for consultation on matters of policy, and once a year 
review the work of the Association. Mission boards and societies cooperate 
with each other in maintaining and staffing union institutions in many parts 
of the field, but this organization is believed to be unique as the only organization 
through which some mission boards and societies do routine work together. 


It is about this aspect that the Secretary of the Conference of British Missionary | 


Societies was enthusiastic; so much so that he is advocating an extension of 
the idea as far as practicable. ee 


The Association has grouped into departments those common features of 
treasury work which, as boards and societies operate them at present, it has 
been found practicable to group. For example, one man sells all the exchange 
and by so doing is able to command competitive and advantageous rates from 
buyers; we have often been told by prospective buyers that no other organization 
in this city commands such comparatively favorable rates. Another man handles 
all the insurance at a minimum of labor and expense for the coverage secured. 
Another man does all the bookings across the Pacific, and another all those via 
Suez, thus securing both to the mission and the individual the maximum satis- 
faction possible at the minimum cost. Another man buys all the office stationery; 
so advantageous are the possibilities for buying satisfactory quality at satis- 
factory prices merely by concentrating the purchases in the hands of one man 
that he buys for many individuals and institutions as well. Details of office 
management such as payment of staff, dealing with mail, bank deposits, storage 
of records are handled to advantage by concentrating each of them in the hands 
of one man, or in one spot; for example, no one mission could reasonably afford 
a fire-proof, theft-proof storage vault for records, deeds, commercial papers, 
8 — — valuables—but together as an organization the associated missions 


The organization has done what no one mission, except possibly the C.I.M. 
could do: instituted a China-wide use of non-bank checks, the familiar AMT 
yellow checks, which are used to transmit funds small and large over a large 


area of China without loss in exchange and without bothersome bookkeeping and . 


legal or technical restrictions. The growing popularity and convenience of 
these checks is indicated in the fact that ten years ago $2000 a week sufficed 
the cashier to meet them; today $20,000 a week are required. 
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eet hand. the Association, while it has tried, has not found it 
to group other features of treasury work 
The first feature which comes to one’s mind off-hand is ee - 
signatory boards and societies are prepared to work more closely alike, on as 
not been found possible to consolidate into one system the divergent Rage ems 
and standards now obtaining—though to be sure they all aim at the same 
results: an accounting for funds received from donors. Due to their remoteness 
from the spot where they cooperate, it has been naturally difficult for + ung 
boards and societies, hemmed about by more obvious and pressing prob ems, to 
feel their partnership in a very real sense. All union institutions are familiar 
with this problem, and many have adopted as a partial solution the formation 
of boards of trustees or founders in America and Engiand; but even with these 
it has been difficult to persuade boards and societies either to exercise their 
powers or to delegate them. The problem of unity and cooperation has some- 
times advanced further on the field than at home; for example, there are 
women’s boards and general boards which cooperate quite closely on the field, 
which are two distinctly separate organizations at home. | 
In a brief article such as this, one item of special interest in these da 
of economy of force and funds is cost. The cost of operating this office, exclusive 
of missionaries and substitutes for missionaries, is approximately $28,000 
Chinese currency. This is offset in part by revenue from those income-producing 
departments in which the Association can serve the missionary body at large 
beyond the confines of its own group of 1500 missionaries, e.g. exchange and 
insurance. It must also be remembered while looking at this figure, that each 
board and society determines for itself, and for its own requirements (without 
laying upon itself any obligation to consider or adapt itself to other boards 
and societies), the standards, regulations, and activities which it desires to 
maintain and feels that it can maintain. Also the mere fact that this organiza- 
tion calls itself the Associated Mission Treasurers brings to it many calls for 
assistance from individuals not connected with its signatory boards and societies, 
and with commercial organizations who desire to contact them, which assistance 
is rendered as a contribution to the missionary cause, which would not be 
brought to any one China treasurer as an individual. 


The history of the Association itself is a continuous record of closer and 
closer cooperation than was believed to be practicable at first; it remains to 
be seen whether the future holds in store even closer cooperation or whether 
the practicable limit has been reached in this department of mission work. 


THE CHINESE CHURCH IN AMERICA 
DR. ALBERT W. PALMER 


. Most of the Chinese churches in America began as Sunday schools cor- 
ducted by’devoted American Christian friends of the Chinese but in many cases 
the Sunday school became a permanent church. The Chinese Congregational 
Church in San Francisco, for example, recently celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
Sary of its founding. 


_ Many of these churches have been built up around outstanding personalities. 
The church just mentioned was fortunate in having as its pastor for many 
years the Rev. Gee Gam, one of the most influential leaders on the Pacific Coast. 


The Chinese Presbyterian Church in New York is another illustration. 
it has grown up around the very remarkable personality of the Rev. Huie Kin. 
Whe story of his life, as embodied in his recently published Reminiscences, 38 
one of the most fascinating autobiographies I know. : : 


“* He came from a farm village near Canton to the “Old Gold Mountain’, 
as San Francisco was called, in China, in 1868. After working as a “boy” 
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in Oakland where he attended Chinese Sunday schools and 
Baptists, Congregationalists and Presbyterians, he ultimate- 
eneva College in Pennsylvania and to Lane Theological 
Seminary. He pioneered the Chinese work in New York'City and married one 
of his missionary helpers—a Miss Louise Van Arnam. Their nine children 
have married and the list of husbands and wives is a most interesting one, 
involving some of the outstanding educational and medical leaders in China 


in a Christian home 
classes conducted by 
ly went east to G 


today. | 


Another interesting personality in the development of the Chinese Christian 
Church in America has been Ng Poon Chew. When he was a little boy in San 
Jose he was rescued by a good Christian woman from some white boys who 
were teasing him. She was so impressed by his brightness that she arranged 
for him to go to school and ultimately to the theological seminary at San 
Anselmo. After a short service as a Presbyterian minister, he went into the 
newspaper business and for many years conducted a most influential Chinese 
daily paper in San Francisco. All the time he was loyal to the church and did 


much preaching and lecturing. His lectures were so witty that he was often — 


referred to as “the Chinese Mark Twain.” 


On a recent visit to the Pacific Coast I was much impressed by the fine; 
loyal Christian work being done by second generation Chinese, a notable example 
of which was the service rendered by Mrs. Stanley Chin in Portland. Mrs. 
Chin was born and educated in America and is a woman of charm and dis- 
tinction, acceptable in the best social circles in Portland. She does not neglect 
her church, however, but attends and teaches Sunday school at the Chinese 
Presbyterian Church, with her children. She also finds time to serve the 
Y.W.C.A. and heads up their Chinese Girl Reserve program. It is laymen and 
laywomen like Mrs. Chin, as well as ministers, who have made the Chinese 
churches in America possible. 


One of the most admirable Christian leaders has been the Rev. Lee To of 
the Chinese Baptist Church in New York City. May I repeat here a tribute 
to him which I have quoted in my recent book, “Orientals in America Life?” — 


“When Lee To died, he and his family were living on the street separating 
Chinatown from the Jewish neighborhood. A Jewish neighbor came to express 
his sympathy and unconsciously paid his highest tribute to a fellowman. Wiping 
his eyes, for Lee To had been his friend, he said, ‘He was just like a Jew’. 
Like all truly great men, Lee To had transcended his race. He belonged to 
everyone, everywhere. 


“Lee To never failed anyone. This is typical of his ministry. One day 
he found a young Chinese, long sick and without proper care, and, lifting him 
up in his arms very gently he carried the sick man down four flights of staira 
from his dingy little room and up another four flights of stairs to his own 
apartment, where he bathed him, clad him in his own raiment and cared for 
him. As the youth lay dying in Lee To’s arms he murmured: ‘If a Jesus Christ 


ever lived, He must have been like you’.” | 


To the work of such Chinese leaders should be added a tribute to the 
American friends of the Chinese, who in many obscure little Sunday schools, 
have taught English classes and otherwise befriended them in the days of 
unpopularity and persecution. | 


Some of these American friends have been outstanding personalities such 
as Miss Donaldine Cameron, whose mission house at 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, has been a haven of refuge for Chinese girls, and Dr. Charles. 
R, Shepherd, whose Chung Mei School in Berkeley has provided a Christian 
home for Chinese boys. Incidentally, it should be noted that Dr. Shepherd in 
his book Lim Yik Choy has most graphically portrayed the life and social and 
religious problems of a typical second-generation Chinese boy. The Chinese 
Christian Student, Nov.-Dec., 1934. | 
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A three-day agricultural institute for rural workers met in Taiku, under 
the auspices of the Shansi Christian Rural Service Union, from March 20th to 
22nd inclusive. This was the first gathering of its kind to be held in Shansj. 
In spite of this fact, nearly forty delegates, representing most of the Christian 
bodies in Shansi, attended. Several came by bicycle from places over a hundred 
miles distant, taking two days each way for the journey. Rural evangelists, 
country school teachers, and laymen all evinced a keen interest in the problems 
of rural reconstruction and of modern agriculture in particular. 


' At the request of the Shansi Christian Rural Service Union, the institute 
was planned and conducted by the Agricultural Department of the Oberlin- 
Shansi Memorial Schools. At present this is the only institution in Shansi 
which is facing agricultural problems in a modern scientific way. For years the 
Agricultural Department has been carrying on careful scientific experiments in 
seed selection, animal husbandry, poultry breeding, eradication of plant pests, 
etc. Valuable results have already been obtained. The farmer can now be 
assured a substantial increase in yield by planting improved seeds which have 
been developed on the Taiyuan Plain. It has also been clearly demonstrated 
that deeper plowing will definitely increase the yield. These are but two 
examples of what has been accomplished. Both are of vital interest to the 


farmer. 


Also the Industrial Department of the school, working hand in hand with 
the Agricultural Department, is producing modern agricultural implements 
suited to the needs of the Chinese farmer. Their products are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. Steel plows particularly are in such demand that the 
Department can hardly keep up with orders. One recent order, placed by the 
Taiku County Government, calls for thirteen plows. | | 


For three days the entire resources of the Agricultural Department were 
placed at the disposal of the delegates. Classes met in the Agricultural Head- 
quarters, in a decidedly rural atmosphere, close to the sheep and the chickens, 
and within reach of all the various experiments and exhibits. The delegates 
were therefeore able to see what has been accomplished, and what is being 
attempted, as well as to hear about it in the class-room, _ 


- Most of the classes were taught by the regular staff of the Agricultural 
Department, headed by the Dean, Raymond T. Moyer. But the institute was 
fortunate in securing the assistance of two other men. Methods of agricultural 
extension were ably presented by Yao Kuang Hsiian. Mr. Yao is a member 
of the staff of Nanking University College of Agriculture and Forestry, assigned 
to extension work in Hopei Province, with Tunghsien as a center. Wang 
Hsitieh Jen, pastor of the Kung Li Hui church in Taiku, also dealt with the 
relation of the Christian Church to the community. 


The delegates evinced remarkable interest in the whole subject. As might 
be expected, the practical aspects of modern agriculture proved of greatest 
interest to these rural leaders. They wanted something definite and tangible 
which could be put in practice immediately on returning home. So keen were 
they that after six hours or more of classes during the day, they insisted on 
firing questions at the various members of the Agricultural Department until 
nearly ten o’clock at night. 


The institute proved a decided success, at least from the standpoint of 
interest and enthusiasm. But the delegates insisted it was far too short. They 
are asking for another institute next year—at least two weeks in length. The 
Shansi Christian Rural Service Union seems to have started the ball rolling. 
The movement will doubtless gain impetus as the Christian forces of Shansi 
awake to the possibilities of genuine Christian service in the field of rural 
reconstruction, P, D. Dutton. 7 
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Work and Workers 


world Plebiscite for Peace:—At 


the joint meeting of the Executive 


Committee of the World Alliance for — 


International Friendship through the 
Churches and_ the Administrative 
Committee of the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work, held in 
London on January 26 and 27, 1935, 
consideration was given to a proposal 
from the Swedish Oecumenical Coun- 
cil to the effect that a world ple- 
biscite on peace should be organised. 
The proposal having met with a 
favourable reception, the Chairmen 
of the two Committees wrote on 
February 8 to their national com- 
mittees and member-churches, enquir- 
ing whether they were in favour of 
the: organization of this plebiscite, 
what would be the best method of 
organizing it in their respective 
countries and what exactly were the 
questions which should be asked. The 
plebiscite will probably be carried 
out on the same lines as the British 
one. International Christian Press 
and Information Service, Feb. 16, 
1935. 
Roman Catholic Converts in China: 
—The Directory of Catholic Missions 
in China for 1935, which has been 
published by the Bureau Sinologique 
at Zi-ka-wei, shows that 82,145 adult 
converts ‘were received into the 
Church during the 12-month period 
ending June 30, 1934. There are now 
2,702,468 Catholics in China, accord- 
ing to statistics given in the Direc- 
tory, and this number, compared with 
last year’s figures, indicates a net 
increase of 78,908. eo 


A brief analysis of the statistics, 
which is given in the Preface to the 
Directory, draws attention to several 
striking increases during the last ten 
years. Ecclesiastical territories, for 
example, increased by 52 and now 
total 121. The Chinese _ secular 
clergy, with 1,660 priests, shows an 
increase of 528. The number. of 
Chinese brothers rose from 272 to 
607, the number of Chinese sisters 
from 2,384 to 3,319. There are now 
4,230 seminarists preparing for the 
priesthood in the various major and 
minor seminaries throughout China, 
an increase of 1,680 since 1924. 
Fides, February 16; 1935. 


| 


Colonial Dutch Government Stops 
Mission Work:—The Pioneer, March 
1935, has some interesting sidelights 
on work in the Netherlands East 
Indies. In the jungles of East 


Borneo tidings come of 1,500 Dyaks 


having been baptized. Two thousand 
five hundred Dyaks have been bap- 
tized in that district. Throughout 
the whole East Borneo region 7,000 
have been baptized during the last 
four years. 
waiting for baptism during a period 
of Government prohibition for over a 
year. The local authorities recently 
permitted them to be baptized. The 
total number baptized there is now 
436. The Colonial Dutch Govern- 
ment has now, however, issued an 


order that all this missionary work 


must cease. In consequence the 
President of the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, Rev. H. M. Shuman, 
has agreed that this mission shall 
cease from work in Bali. This in- 
cludes the discontinuance of train- 
ing students from the Island of Bali 
in the Bible School at Makassar. 


Dr, John R. Mott in China:—Dr. 
Mott is now seventy years of age 
and on his ninth visit to China. He 


comes this time as the Chairman of 


the International Missionary Council. 
He arrived in Shanghai on Monday 
April 8, 1935. On Tuesday Mayor 
Wu Teh-chen entertained him at 
tiffin. Some eighty guests were 
present, mainly Chinese. Mayor Wu 
accorded Dr. Mott an hearty welcome. 


Dr. Mott replied at some length 


dwelling on the present ‘disquieting 
world situation and urging the 
necessity of applying Christian prin- 
ciples thereto. He urged, also, that 
the Rule of God must be established 
in industry, finance, the press, 
theater and the university as well as 


_ in individual minds and in human 


relationships. Mr. Mott held con- 
ferences in numerous centers pre- 


paratory to attending the biennial | 


meeting of the National Christian 


Council of China. On one day he 


met a large group of Christian 
administrators and leaders in Shang- 
hai. The discussion centered around 
the encouragements, problems’ and 
needs of the Christian Movement 
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in China. Considerable time was 
given to the question as to whether 
the enlarged meeting of the Inter- 
national.Missionary Council: planned 
for 1938 should be held in Asia, and 
if so in what country, Japan, China 
or India. 

~ New Peasant’s Calendar in Ger- 
many :—In the new German Peasants’ 
Calendar, officially published by the 
Reichsnihrstand, Christian dates 
-have been omitted. Instead, the 
Christian days are linked up with 
the old mythological beliefs and the 
old German customs. Good Friday 
reads: “Good, or Quiet, Friday. 
Think of the 4500 Saxons murdered 
by Karl the Butcher (Charlemagne. 
-Ed.), and of the nine million other 
‘champions of justice, heroes of the 
faith, heretics and sorcerers who 
‘were murdered, tortured to death 
‘and burnt.” On Easter Day the 
calendar reads: “The Festival of 
‘Ostara, of the Sunrise and of the 
‘Spring; of young trees and branches, 
which awaken and bless life; of 
Easter water and dew baths, Easter 
‘dancing and springing, and the call 
of the cuckoo; the Easter apple, the 
‘Easter hare and Easter eggs.” At 
Christmas, under “Christmas Eve,” 
the calendar reads: “Baldur’s. light- 
birth and mother night and the visit 
of the female yule- and Christ-Child; 
the jewel of light (the image of the 


star, the birth of the sun); the gift. 


tree, with apples, nuts, bread, the 
star on the gable, the star reflected 
on the roof of Walhalla, on Irminsui 
or Yeggdragsil or Irmin-Iring road.” 


The Epiphany is the day of the three 


mvthological heroes (Asen); Ash- 
Wednesday is “Ash Wodan’s Day”; 
Palm Sunday and the Sunday after 
Easter stand for the consecration of 
youth; Ascension Day is the day of 
Donar’s entry into heaven. IJnter- 
national Christian Press and In- 
formation Service, Feb. 16, 1935. — 


_ Meeting of Shanghai Birth Control 
League:—This meeting took place on 
April 10, 1935. It was presided over 
by Dr. F. C. Yen. Some fifty doctors, 
educators and social workers were 
present. The special purpose of the 


meeting was ito initiate a campaign | 


for 500 new members. Mrs. Walter 
B. Cannan, Vice-President of the 
Massachusetts Birth Control League 
gave a short address. She referred 


[May 


particularly to the first birth control 
clinic opened in Philadelphia. It was 
carried on quietly for a year. Then 
a report was given: wide publicity in 
the press. Contrary to expectations 
the police made no move to close down 
the clinic. Then within a week ten 
more clinics were opened. Dr, F. 
C. Yen referred to the hope that the 
League might establish clinics in 
three industrial centers in Shanghai. 
Dr. Amos Wong reported on the 
work of the first clinic established in 
Shanghai over two months ago. Dr. 
J. B. Grant spoke of the clinical 
work in Peiping. He stated, also, 
that in the rural areas of Tinghsien 
graduates of the Adult Literacy 
Schools are taught the principles of 
contraception. Mrs. Herman Liu, 
‘Vice-President of the League, re- 
ferred to the bearing the increasing 
number of beggars has on _ the 
problem. Dr. Amos Wong, it was 
stated, had written a book on birth 
control. Within a week the first 


edition was sold out. Another edition 


is under way. Mrs. Anna Chou, 
vho is largely responsible for the 
organizing of the League, distributed 
membership blanks. The purpose of 
the League is as follows:—“To help 
improve the quality of childhood, to 
protect motherhood and to enrich 
family life. Its immediate program 
ealls for an intelligent public opin- 
ion regarding birth control, promotion 
of the knowledge of scientific con- 
traceptive methods, and the establish- 
ment of suitable birth control clinics 
at suitable locations in Shanghai, and 
making available the necessary sup- 
plies.” 


Mongolian Nestorian Cross in 
Church :—“The design of the interior 
of all Saints’ Church is very simple. 
It is anything but Gothic. The few 
pieces of furniture that even sug- 
gested it had to be replaced to avoid 
aclash. There is one design, that of 
the swastika carving toward a ce?- 
tral Cross, over straight panelling, 
as can be seen in the above picture. 
But why the swastika? This is one 
of the religious symbols which is ten 
centuries older than Christianity ip 
either India or China and also it had 
long usage in Europe. Until the 
fourth century of our era when the 
Emperor Constantine popularized 


Christianity and made the Cross the 
symbol of our faith, the swastike 
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was widely used as a Christian 


emblem. Out of this and above the 


religions of China the Cross of 
Christ stands out as we have tried 
to picture. We were lost for a time 
to know what design we might place 
on the front of our new altar which 
would beautify but would also stand 
for something we ought to _ re- 
member. Just before Christmas there 
came into my hands this Cross here 
shown. It is a Mongolian Nestorian 
Cross from the twelfth century, of 
the time of Kublai Khan when this 
Church flourished strongly through- 
out China. The discovery is only five 
years Old, from Suiyuan. There we 
see the combination of the swastika 
with the Cross. A carving of this 
now graces the front of our altar 
to remind us Christians in China of 
those early Christians who labored 
so strongly centuries before us and 
upon whose foundations we build.’ 
District of Hankow Newsletter, 
Jan-Feb., 1935. | 
Annual Meeting, British and For- 
eign Bible Society:—This meeting 
was held in Shanghai on April, 11, 
1935, with R. Calder-Marshall Esq. 
presiding. Rev. G. W. Sheppard, 
General Secretary of the Society, 
commented briefly on the report. 
The circulation for 1934 showed an 
advance of something over ten per- 
cent over that of 1933. The total 
of all scriptures 
4,296.495. Adding thereto the figures 
for the American Bible Society and 
the National Bible Society of Scot- 


land a total of 9,706,818 Bibles, 


Testaments and portions were cir- 
culated in China in 1934. For the 
first time in the history of the B. 
and F.. B. S. more Chinese Bibles 
were sold than New Testaments. 
Since New Testaments and Bibles 
are mostly purchased by those con- 
nected with or interested in the 
Christian Church this indicates pro- 
gress in religious knowledge and 
devotion. In a recent anthology of 
modern literature published by one 
of the largest Chinese publishing 
houses a large part of the Sermon 
m the Mount and the fourteenth 
chantcr of Mark’s gospel were 
cluded therein as examples of note- 
worthy literary stvle. During 1934 
499 enlporteurs were employed who 
sold a total of 2,934,690 books, an 


circulated was 


Work and Workers 


| 


in a year. 


average of 6,500 each. Some col- | 


porteurs sell as high as 20,000 copies 
One Chinese gentleman 
bought 400 Bibles for distribution 
among prisoners. It is interesting to 
note that in spite of the prevailing 
depréssion the Shanghai Auxiliary 


raised $1289, $200 more than in the 


previous year. Mr. Calder-Marshall, 
the chairman, suggested that foreign 


firms might be induced to contribute © 


much more than they ever have. 


Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, Acting pastor 
of Community Church, Shanghai 
and President of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, spoke on “The 
Bible and Life.” He showed how it 
came out of life, returns to life 
and is alive in that it is dynamic 
and contains the highest conception 
of life. Mr. James L. E. Chow, who 
joined the staff of the Society during 
the past year, gave an interesting 
talk on how the Bible appeals to the 


Chinese, and the numerous Chinese | 


dialects into which it has been 
translated. The Bible contains, he 


- gaid, a life-giving energy that the 


estimable ethical codes of China lack, 
and offers the Chinese high standards 
of living wherewith they may offset 
the effects of their long-practised 
principle of compromise. He also 
pointed out that progress is being 


‘made in building uv Bible Societies 


in different narts of China and that 
the bulk of the Scriptures purchased 


goes into the hands of poor people. 


Work in a Reopened Mission 
Station; —Shaowu, Fukien has been 
reopened as a station of American 
Board work. Troops still occupy the 
church and mission property with 
the exception of the “mother” church 


- and its primary school building. the 


house in which the missionary lives 
and a community house in which the 
church nearby is functioning. This 


‘is in spite of the fact that the 


Generalissimo has issued orders from 
Nanking that troops are not to use 
churches and mission properties. At 
Kuang Tseh the Congregational 
church building is a mere shell—roof 
and supporting pillars; no doors, 
windows, partitions or floors. A 
number of other church buildings are 
similar wrecks. 
Earnest work is, however, being 
resumed. In the “mother” church a 
small group is following the fellow- 
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-ship way of trying to live an honest “2. It has. the audacity to believe 


Christian life. They are the heart that Christ through men in fel- 
of what is again being attempted in lowship can re-make the church 
first to respond to General Chiang’s wreckage of modern civilization. 


call to get behind the New Life x 
-Movement. . They are, likewise, the 3. It aims to reproduce in the 20th 
keenest about the Rural Service Unit century the essential experiences 


‘and all efforts at social amelioration. of original Christianity. 
This Rural Service Unit operates in “4 It sees Christianit igi 
‘the villages within a mile or two 
south of Shaowu. Peoples’ Schools— makes introducing men to this 
children, women and adults—are — religion one of its main tasks. 


-earried on at two centers and a 


health center and dispensary at an- “5. It faces the facts of life cour- 


other.. Two. groups of Christian . ageously and challenges men to 
women from two churches in Shaowu = absolute consecration. 

are planning to give two days a week = “g 1¢ makes Christ and the Christ- 
of service for women and girls. like life and the Christ-like world 
Value of Oxford Group Movement the supreme aim in life, the pivot 
—Rev. S. Lautenschlager of the around which all else in life must 
Presbyterian Mission (North) Tsi- revolve. 


nan, Shantung, attended a Group at “7, It unites Christians and abolishes 
Tsingtao, February 14, 1935. He the spirit of sects. The old re- 


made a statement of his experience " . 

and impression of the Movement | vivals sectified the great Fellow- 

which contained the following sum- ship, the Church, but this move- 

mary :— pt fellowshipizes the great 
sec 


“May I sum up why it seems to me 
this movement brings new life and 
new hope to a world. bankrupt, torn 


“8. It saves extreme ‘conservatives 
from intolerance and dogmatism 


with strife and ‘so desperately in == and extreme liberals from shai- 

need of Christ-likeness. lowness. 

“1. It offers to us a unique human “9. It restores to moder Chris- 
comradeship, in which the loyal — _ tianity, the optimism, the eager- 
support of comrades holds : each —~._~—— ness and the joy that was in 
=p to his best. ae - Jesus:and in the early church.’ 


Notes on 


Miss P. S. Tseng, S.Se. (London) , is the Principal of I Fang Collegiate ‘School, 
Changsha, Hunan. 

Mr. T. L. Lin, M.A., is Professor of Political Science and History at Fukien 
Christian ‘University, Foochow, Fukien. 

Mr. Z. S. Zia is Executive Secretary of the China Conference Board of Christian 

| Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. His ag ners is 10 Young 
Allen Court, Shanghai. 

Rev. G. Francis S. Gray is a missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 
He is on the staff of the Central weemnpionl School, Nanking. He arrived 
in China in 1930. : 

Rev. P. Reissig is a sidibeaaians of 7 Berlin Missionary Society. He is located 
in Tsing-yuen, Kwangtung. He arrived in China in 1920, 


Rev. F. S. Drake is a missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society. He is on 
School of Theology, ‘Tsinan, Shantung. He arrived, ia 
ina in 
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